IRELLI & CO., Milan, Italy, The BEST BUCKLES for ARCTICS 


sENCRAL INDIARUBBER, GUTTAPERCHA ARE MADE BY 
AND ASBESTOS INDUSTRY. THE WELD MFG. CO., 


yieyco WIRES AND CABLES iN EVERY SYSTEM. 41 Lincoln Street, - - Boston. RAIN COATS 
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THIS TRADE MARK GUARANTEES FULL VALUE. 


AKRON, OHIO and BARBERTON, OHIO, U.S.A. GENERAL SALES AGENTS: T 
165 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. JOHN H. GRAHAM & CO., 113 Chambers and 95 Reade Sts., New York. ° 
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For Stitching Rubber Belting’ 


HIGHEST AWARD AT COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
Machine No. 9-1: For Stitching Parallel Rows on Canvas or Rubber Belting. 


POINTS OF EXCELLENCE. 


1.—Two needles and two oscillating shuttles for forming 
two parallel lock-stitch seams in heavy canvas and 
rubber beiting up to 100 inches wide and one and 
one-half inches thick. 

2.—Powerful feed-rolis 16 feet long, capable of carrying 
material of several tons’ weight, have a bearing the 
entire width of the material, thus ensuring uniform- 
ity and regularity in carrying forward the several 
thicknesses and giving elasticity to the stitching. 

3.—The mechanical arrangement for raising and lower- 
ing the upper feed roller by means of a horizontal 
shaft extending the entire length of the machine, 
connected with the hinged bearings of the roller by 
bevel gears at each end and so operated as to be 
easily adjusted to any thickness of material. 

}.—Largest and strongest sewing machine ever construct- 
ed, having a bed eighteen Teet in length, with over- 
hanging arm supported by and attached to both 
ends of the bed. 
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Machines shown in practical operation at 
561-563 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 192-194 VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO. 
1210 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 128-132 ESSEX ST., BOSTON. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 
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Mention The India Rubber World when you write, 


CABLE RUBBER COMPANY, 
Rubber Carriage Cloths Rubber Surface Clothing 
Horse Clothing Wagon Aprons 


Our specialties are; CABLE’S Car Drivers’ Coats, Police and Motormen’s Coats, ALL MADE OF RUBBER. 
Our goods are honestly made, that is why the name ‘‘Cable’’ on any rubber surface goods is ackuiowledged a guarantee of excellence. 
SALESROOMS, FACTORIES, 
70 and 72 Essex St., BOSTON, MASS. JAMAICA PI. “~IN. MASS. 


Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 
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es 
RECLAIMED RUBBER 


Mechanical and Chemical. 


DANVERSPORT RUBBER COMPANY, 


W. J. CORBETT, Pres’t. and Treas. 
Mills, DANVERSPORT, Mass. J. C. WALTON, Secretary. 
Address all communications to Boston office. 
Mention The India Rubber World when you write, 
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Office, 230-241 A St., Boston, Mass. 
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RUBBER SHOES AND THE WEATHER. 


A> if it were not perplexing enough for the rubber shoe 

makers to be kept continually guessing at the ups 
and downs in prices of raw materials, and the changing 
styles in the leather goods they are obliged to fit, and at 
what their competitors are going to do, they find them- 
selves also compelled to speculate heavily on the weather. 
There is no longer a certainty, as once seemed to be the 
case, that each winter will bring enough snow, in the 
right localities, to insure a demand for their products. It 
may be that there is about the same total snowfall, one 
year with another, but that is small consolation to the rub- 
ber shoe trade if the snow falls where they don’t need it. 
What boots it if the Adirondacks are covered with an un- 
precedented depth of snow, and there is not enough in 
New York city to interest the street cleaning department ? 
It is deep and lasting snow in the populous centers of the 
North that is to the rubber trade what sunshine is to the 
haymaker, and not fitful flurries in Charleston and Los 
Angeles and even in Mexico city, to say nothing of Rome 
and the whole of the south of Europe. And yet it is with 
this inconsequential sort of snow that weather reports 
have dealt mostly this winter, with the exception of one 
fairly lusty blizzard, last month, which reached from the 
Rocky mountains to the western limits of New York state. 
Belated as this storm was, it brought much immediate re- 
lief to the retail trade, to be reflected later in the business 
of jobber and manufacturer. But before it came, prices 
had been cut and profits rendered uncertain to such an ex- 
tent that more than one old fashioned winter may be 
needed to bring the rubber shoe business back to a satis- 
factory basis. 

No doubt a widespread change is going on in the demand 
for rubber footwear, for which progressive manufacturers 
have been preparing. There is no longer the same neces- 
sity for such goods in the principal cities as formerly 
The streets are better paved, and in these days of big 
municipal budgets it is possible to remove snow from the 
streets so promptly as to enable many people to go about 
freely without rubbers. Not only this, but the conditions 
of suburban life—at least where electric railways run— 
make people more independent of rubber boots and shoes 
in winter than in the past. All of this must have its effect 
upon the demand for fine, light goods. 

On the other hand, there has been a steady gain in pop- 
ulation in the rural districts and in the growing cities of 
the northwest, particularly, where more snow falls than in 
the eastern cities, together with improved conditions of 
the people, which permit them to buy freely, so that the 
center of the demand for rubber goods has been gradually 
moving west from the seaboard. While heavy leather 
shoes exist for those who want them, still the tendency in 
demand is for neat fitting footwear, which compels the use 
of rubbers wherever city systems of prompt snow removal 
do not exist—provided there is any snow at all. Lumber- 
men have always figured as wearers of rubber footwear, 
and the demand from them does not depend altogether 
upon snow; the mud and water in which much of their 
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work is done make rubbers necessary quite as much as the 
snow does. In farm work, too, rubber goods are displac- 
ing heavy leather boots, whenever the price of the former 
is not too high. Finally, there is a constantly increasing 
class—such as motormen, and the like—whose work keeps 
them out of doors in all weathers, and who must protect 
themselves with rubbers, snow or no snow. Some of these 
reasons account for a larger demand for rubber shoes in 
the South than formerly, which demand may be further 
increased if, in the changing weather plans, the snow belt 
is to drop down lower. 

Without doubt the rubber shoe business has been over- 
done. There has been no time for years when the com- 
bined capacity of the rubber shoe factories in the United 
States was not greater than was required for all the goods 
that could be sold. Sales have not been restricted, as a 
rule, by any considerations of price. The best rubber 
shoe, at a fair price, is within the reach of whoever wants 
it, and it is extremely doubtful if the number of shoes 
worn in any year would be increased by a reduction in 
price to the public. A big cut to jobber or retailer may 
relieve manufacturers of part of their stocks, but neither 
farmer nor city dweller will buy rubbers at any price if 
he doesn’t need them. It is only natural that one who is 
possessed of ability to make goods, including the requisite 
capital, and having an acquaintance with the buying trade, 
should go into manufacturing, and the rubber shoe trade 
presents some brilliant examples of men who have entered 
it, when it seemed aiready overcrowded, and have attracted 
trade which yielded fortunes. So no blame can be attached 
to any individual if there are too many factories in the 
field. The same thing exists in every industry, and the 
ultimate result in them all is the survival of the fittest. 

Still one could wish that the recent great growth of the 
trade might have reached its climax just before a more 
favorable winter. 





RUBBER GOODS AND THE EXPORT TRADE, 


HE rest of the industrial world is opening its eyes at 

the change rapidly going on in the character of 
American exports, which, from being almost wholly agri- 
cultural, are now beginning to compete with the manu- 
factures of every other country. There is no need here to 
repeat the statistics of this export trade, which are to be 
found in every newspaper. But by way of comment we 
desire to say, first, that this great increase in the exports of 
American manufactures can no longer be regarded as due 
to ephemeral causes abroad, liable at any time to dis- 
appear. The mere fact that the United States has begun 
to be considered as a competitor when large purchases are 
to be made in any line means an opening for further trade 
in future. It may be that orders for steel work were given 
to American plants at some times because everybody else 
was too busy to supply it; but the way in which such 
orders have been filled will not be forgotten when further 
orders are to be given, and hereafter it is the plant that 
can turn out work in the shortest time and at the lowest 
price that will get the business, regardless of nationality. 


Furthermore, a few American firms having got a taste of 
outside trade, every industry in the country is now on the 
lookout for business of the same kind. 

There is nothing in the history of the American people 
to occasion surprise that they should succeed in the export 
trade. Have they not sprung from the peoples of Europe 
who until now have led the world in industrial and com- 
mercial enterprise? And have the people of any other 
nation ever enjoyed a period of training for great and far 
reaching undertakings, comparable with that which the 
people of the United States have undergone in develop- 
ing this vast country during less than 300 years, including 
the period of British rule here? So long as all our states 
bordered on the seaboard, our shipping flourished, and 
the first millionaires in this country made their money in 
foreign trade. Later came the work of peopling and cul- 
tivating the great Ainter/and, which now reaches to the 
Pacific ocean, over all of which has been spread one 
homogeneous community — vigorous, enterprising, ambi- 
tious, and, above all, with a wealth of resources in greater 
variety than any other country possesses. It would be 
surprising if, after all the vacant lands had been settled, 
railways had been built everywhere, and industries had 
been established in excess even of our own vast demands 
—it would be surprising if we were not able to reach out 
and take a part in filling the wants of other nations in 
something else than the produce of the farm. 

The bearing of all this upon the rubber industry may 
not be direct, but it may be seen. Compared with the 
great metal industries, the whole rubber business is a 
small affair. Other industries afford a chance to export 
on single orders a war ship, dozens of locomotives, or 
shiploads of steel rails. Even a sewing machine or a 
typewriter for an individual buyer abroad figures out a 
good deal more in money than a single pair of rubber 
shoes or a single hot water bottle. Yet rubber goods are, 
or promise to become, as essential to the comfort or con- 
venience of all other peoples as they are to the American, 
and somebody is going to supply the demand. Such 
goods are not going to be sent out by the shipload, how- 
ever. Their sale is not going to be pushed by such high 
salaried salesmen or foreign representatives as some other 
industries are able to afford. The rubber export trade in 
most lines must be content to follow in the openings made 
by other commodities in advertising the excellence and 
relative cheapness in cost of American production. 

If the brand “ Made in America ” on other goods attracts 
favorable attention to them, foreign buyers will the more 
readily listen to the claims of American rubber goods, and 
if our growing exports mean anything, this is just the sort 
of reputation that American industrial products are mak- 
ing. Nor are our rubber goods without a share in this in- 
crease. Before any rubber shoes were made abroad, our 
exports of such goods reached a respectable figure. Then 
they declined, but during the past year, in spite of forty- 
two years’ experience in Europe in this industry, under 
renewed efforts the exports of American footwear were in- 
creased beyond any former figure. We can think of no 
reason why the same thing should not prove true of most 
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or all other lines of production in rubber. Once it was 
urged that our rubber shoes were not wanted abroad be- 
cause they “didn’t fit.” There were exported from this 
country last year 2,000,000 pairs of leather boots and 
shoes, to seventy-three different countries, and the pre- 
sumption appears safe that these would not have been sold 
if they “didn’t fit”; also, that it ought to be as easy to 
make rubbers as leather shoes suited to the feet of every 
continent. 

The most encouraging fact in regard to the American 
rubber goods that do go abroad is their widespread distri- 
bution. They are sold not merely in a few localities, 
which might be accounted for on the ground that special 
efforts were being made there, or that they were especially 
suited to those localities. On the contrary, some rubber 
goods are shipped to almost every port that is reached by 
American products of any kind. Probably in most cases 
even the manufacturer is not aware of their destination. 
There need only to be established closer business relations 
in general with more foreign countries for the export 
houses in New York, Boston, and San Francisco to receive, 
along with orders for other merchandise, items of require- 
ments in rubber. This, by the way, is the means by which 
the greater part of the rubber goods exports of other 
countries find a market. The rubber firm that desires to 
build up such a trade, however, must have the patience to 
wait for its growth, as is illustrated by a report now cur- 
rent in the trade that an American rubber shoe factory 
has just received good orders from China which are trace- 
able to a sample order filled five years ago. But above 
all, the same regard must be had to quality in filling ex- 
port orders, if repeat orders are expected, that is shown in 
building up trade in a new field at home. 





SOME WANTS OF THE RUBBER TRADE. 


[152] E have a letter as follows: “I am about to con- 

struct a pool table of my own design, and am 
desirous of obtaining a set of rubber cushions suitable for the 
same.” 

[158] “ Will some of your readers kindly tell me of a paste 
that will dissolve in bisulphide of carbon and give a good 
green that is not affected by chloride of sulphur? I should 
also like a purple that will answer the same requirements.” 

[154] “Can you inform us who imports Gutta-percha into 
the United States? We are inthe market also for a certain 
amount of crude Balata or Balata washed and in blocks.” 

{155] ‘“‘ Where can I get the sheet cork rubber, mentioned in 
Mr. Pearson's book? Also, all inquiries have failed to find out 
where wool rubber stockinet can be purchased.” 

[156] “ Will you kindly inform us where we can obtain rub- 
ber dice?” 

[157] “ Kindly furnish us with the address of a manufacturer 
who makes spun zinc or metal caps, such as are used on the 
English rubber ice bags.” 

[158] “ Please favor me with the names and addresses of 
firms in the United States who import from Germany old rub- 
ber boots and shoes.” 

[159] “ We want a full line of rubber surface clothing 
Would prefer to purchase from people who make these goods 
exclusively.” 


OBITUARY. 

AVID HUNT, at one time a prominent figure in the rub- 
ber trade, died at Salem, Massachusetts, on February 19, 
at the age of 84 years. The funeral took place from his late 
residence in Boston on February 21. He left three daughters, 
two of whom are unmarried and the third the wife of Robert 
D. Evans, late president of the United States Rubber;Co.; also 
a son, William D. Evans, of Brookline, Mass. At the time, in 
the 70s, when the firm of Converse & Hunt was formed, to act 
as selling agents for all the rubber shoe factories, David Hunt 
was the second member of the firm. Mr. Hunt later acted as 

selling agent for the Meyer and Jersey shoe companies. 

WILLIAM B. BANIGAN, the younger son of the late Joseph 
Banigan, died February 25 at his home in Providence, Rhode 
Island, of pneumonia. He was born at Jamaica Plain, Massa- 
chusetts, December 12, 1864; attended school at Providence; 
and was graduated from Manhattan College, New York, at the 
age of twenty. He then entered the Millville factory of the 
Woonsocket Rubber Co., where he worked in each department 
of rubber shoe making until he had mastered it. When his 
father took charge of the plant of the Hayward Rubber Co., 
William B. became general manager. Later he returned to 
Millville, where he took charge of the shoe department. In 
1893 he was elected general manager of the Marvel Rubber 
Co., remaining in that position until the company was absorbed 
by the United States Rubber Co.,and then taking a place with 
the latter company. He left this to join his father in organiz- 
ing the Joseph Banigan Rubber Co., and, upon the death of his 
father, joined with the other heirs in disposing of that com- 
pany. Mr. Banigan was married, October 4, 1893, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Miss Emma Tyree, who survives him, with a 
daughter. Besides being a successful business man, Mr. Bani- 
gan was an enthusiastic sportsman, being commodore of the 
Rhode Island Yacht Club, a director in the Providence Driving 
Association, and controlling owner of the Providence Baseball 
Club. 

THE death was reported, from Woonsocket, Rhode Island, in 
the first week of February, of the widow of John F. Holt, who 
became superintendent of the factories of the Woonsocket 
Rubber Co. in 1867 and remained in that position for twenty 
years. Mr. Holt died in February, 1896. They were the pa- 
rents of the first wife of the late Joseph Banigan and the 
grandparents of William B. Banigan, whose death is recorded 
above. 

JAMES P. LANGDON, president of the New Brunswick Tire 
Co., died at his home in New Brunswick, New Jersey, February 
26, after an illness of several weeks, in his seventy-seventh 
year. 

ALEXANDER C. GIBSON, of Buffalo, New York, who had done 
business for fifteen years as the Gibson Rubber Stamp Co., died 
January 30, aged $3 years. 

HENRY YOUNGS, an employé of the Peerless Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co., at New Durham, N. J., was killed by a railway train 
passing his home, while trying to save his young child froma 
like fate. The company and his fellow employés contributed to 
a fund for the benefit of the widow, besides which a New York 
newspaper, which published an account of the accident, re- 
ceived contributions from a number of sympathetic readers. 





THE manufacturers of rubber balls in Germany have decided 
to continue in force for one year the price convention which 
expired December 31, 1900. All manufacturers and their agents 
and customers are bound not to sell under the fixed prices. 
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**CLAIMS AND ALLOWANCES.” 





“T°O rue Epiror oF THE INDIA-RUBBER WORLD: In con- 
nection with your remarks concerning claims, perhaps 
the following might interest your readers. 

Many years ago we adopted the rule that we would not sell 
3-ply hose to cities or towns where the pressure exceeded 60 
pounds. “ Fire and Water,” giving the pressures of every place 
in the United States, is always on the factory order clerk's 
desk in order that this rule may be strictly carried out. 

When we sell light weight duck belting every bill is stamped 
“ Not warranted against breaking.” 

Every bill of competition hose (and some other articles) is 
stamped “ Not warranted.” 

Our bills contain the following: “ All claims to be made 
within three days of receipt of goods, or this invoice to stand 
as correct in all particulars.” 

If the whole trade were to adopt something of this nature it 
would be better for them. We do not believe that we lose a 
single order by the adoption of the above rules. M. R. CO, 


New York, February 6, toor. 





QUALIFICATIONS OF SALESMEN. 





-— THE Epiror OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: I am 

glad to see more space devoted in your paper to the in- 
terests of the traveling man, With regard to what the sales- 
man should know about rubber goods, I don't believe any one 
can know too much about the business he follows for a living. 
It is not likely, though, that many men will ever become suc- 
cessful salesmen after having spent enough time in a factory 
to become efficient rubber workers. I have noticed, in fact 
that a factory training may prove a disadvantage to a salesman, 
in tending to involve him in technical discussions with his cus- 
tomers, which do not always end pleasantly. 

There are factories where the salesmen are sometimes called 
together for consultation with the heads of departments, that 
the salesmen, on the one hand, may learn fully what the fac- 
tory is producing, and why certain goods are made in a cer- 
tain way and how they are made, in order that they may be 
presented to the trade more intelligently, and particularly 
where competition is keen. The manufacturer, on the other 
hand, may benefit equally as much, if he is disposed to listen 
with a fair mind to the impressions which the salesmen have 
received of how his goods are received in the trade and how 
they meet competition. But there are heads of some concerns 
who will listen to nothing from their salesmen but praise of 
their goods, and who hold the latter in fault if the goods don’t 
sell. Besides the practical value of such conferences—where 
the salesman in effect is returning at intervals to the factory 
for answers to problems that have been sprung on him in the 
trade—there is a certain advantage from the social stand- 
point, which binds employer and employés closer together in 
a feeling of mutual interest. 

But about the salesman’s qualifications. 
much one might learn in a rubber factory before starting on 
the road, progress is so rapid in these days, that much of the 
knowledge thus gained would soon become “a back number.” 
The salesman who wants to succeed must keep up with the 
times, and this he can hope to do fully only through reading. 
The salesman who has nothing but a cigar to offer the dealer 
whom he calls upon will hardly interest the dealer. But if he 
can hinge a conversation on some remark by the dealer, lead- 
ing up possibly to something about rubber or the rubber trade 
that the other man didn’t know before, the dealer's interest 


No matter how 





is likely to be aroused, the talk may be prolonged without 
anybody being bored, and under the pleasant relations thus 
formed it will be easier to book an order. Of course, I don’t 
mean that rubber dealers, as a class, are not well informed 
men; the fact that they are intelligent is the best reason why 
the salesman should be able to talk about rubber. But the 
thing to do, is not to talk in technical—or factory—language 
to a man who wouldn’t understand it. 

I have been aclose reader of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
for years, and, without wanting to seem over complimentary, I 
believe that the information and the ideas I have gained from 
it have been worth as much or more to me as a traveling sales- 


man than any sort of experience in a factory could have been. 
S. D. L. 
Philadelphia, February 12, 1901. 


GUTTA-PERCHA FOR SEALING CANS. 








Se THE EDITOR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: I am 

sending to you herewith a specimen of a sealing com- 
pound used by some of the French canners in sealing the tops 
and bottoms of cans in which they pack peas; also a specimen 
can, with a seam ripped open so as to expose the composition 
to view. American canners use solder altogether in sealing 
cans, both for the tops and bottoms as well as for the seam of 
the body, but I have an impression that the composition used 
by the French is a more sanitary article, and possibly a little 
Can you tell me what this is, and how it may be ob- 


cheaper. 


tained ? 

Baltimore, Maryland, January 23, 1901. 

[We have examined the sealing composition mentioned 
above, and should say that it is made up chiefly of a cheap 
grade of Gutta-percha. There may bea small percentage of 
India-rubber in it, but as to that we cannot say certainly. With 
a larger sample it would be very easy to have the compound 
analyzed, as it is unvulcanized, and you could get the exact 
formula.—-THE EDITOR.] 








A WALL STREET STORY ABOUT MR. BANIGAN. 





STORY has been going the rounds of the trade press 
which was originally written by Henry Clews for the 
Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, regarding the manner in 
which the late Joseph Banigan, while president of the United 
States Rubber Co., unloaded his stock in that company. As 
Mr. Clews tells the story it is interesting and he proves a good 
raconteur. The tale is briefly to the effect that Mr. Banigan, 
‘“‘an uneducated Irishman, who invariably used small i’s in 
writing a letter,” wanted to sell his 40,000 shares of United 
States Rubber stock, and therefore allied himself with a bright 
broker, and after buying $450,000 worth of the stock was able 
to unload, and that no one knew whose stock it was that was 
thrown on the market until he had sold all his holdings. The 
story is almost too good to be sacrificed, but it is also too bad 
to let it go unchallenged. In the first place, Mr. Banigan, 
while not a well educated man in the strictest sense of the 
word, was exceedingly intelligent and one who was constantly 
educating himself. He got by the “small i” period years be- 
fore he became president of the United States Rubber Co., 
and was master of many subjects beside rubber. Further than 
this, when he was selling his holdings, the fact was well-known 
to the officers of the United States Rubber Co., and indeed, to 
many others. 





WE have an inquiry from a factory superintendent for rubber 
substitutes that will work with silicate of soda. 
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THE INDIA-RUBBER INDUSTRY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


ing that it has failed to achieve any great degree of 
popularity in this country, even among the wealthier 
classes. Leaving out of consideration the cheap and 
small vehicle at about £150 ($750) it may be taken that the car 
for four people costs about £ 550 ($2750), and with 
“aa” accessories added nearly £ 650 ($3250). The set of 
pneumatic tires cost over £60 ($300) and rarely last 
more than a year, though they can be re-faced at the rubber 
works to stand three or four months extra wear. Although 
these tires are made by the Dunlop and Grappler companies, 
popular favor points to that made by Michelin, of Clermont- 
Ferrand (France), as being the best, the quality of the rubber 
being, I understand, the main point. Unfortunately, although 
largely by the action of this firm the Dunlop patent does not 
hold in France, these tires cannot be sold in Great Britain on 
their merits ; otherwise they could be bought at £50 ($250) or 
under. It is hardly necessary to state that this fact is not pal- 
atable to motor car owners, and it is not rare to hear satisfac- 
tion expressed at the fact that the Dunlop patent monopoly has 
but two more years to run. The inner tubes, to which the 
patent does not apply, can be made and sold in this country, 
and there is nothing to hinder the manufacture of the complete 
tire in Great Britain for sale on the continent. The Messrs. 
Michelin do not do all their manufacturing themselves, as many 
of their inner tubes have been made under contract in one of 
the Manchester works, though the true inwardness of this ar- 
rangement is not at once apparent. As for the great motor 
car companies which were floated on the “ boom” of a few 
years ago, failure has dogged their footsteps. A prominent ex- 
ception, however, is the Daimler company, which has large 
works at Coventry, where a steady business is being done. 
Perhaps the largest business in motor tires is done by The 
New Grappler Co., of Dublin, who have a license from the 
Dunlop company. The Grappler company do not actually 
manufacture the rubber; they only make up the tires from the 
vulcanized strips which they get made by contract at some rub- 
ber works or other, of which works the Leyland and Birming- 
ham may be specially mentioned. 

NOTHING more has been heard of the proposal toestablish a 
large recovered rubber factory on American lines in England. 
There is an increasing demand for the higher qual- 
ities, such as are sold at about Is. 3d. (=30 or 31 
cents) ; the bulk of this quality is made in Eng- 
land, while the United States, through Messrs. Somerville’s 
Sons, of Liverpool, do the big business in medium qualities. 
One or two firms are now making a recovered rubber of a sort 
which is retailed at a fraction less than 3d. per pound, though 
it is difficult to see where the advantage to the buyer comes in, 
and also to understand how the manufacture can prove profit- 
able. As regards the Dialene company, which was formed 
among one or two prominent members of the rubber trade 
early last year to exploit a special recovered rubber made by 
Mr. Heyl-Dja’s process, there is not much to be heard, though 
it is understood that the stuff is being made at the Leyland and 
Birmingham company’s works. I have not yet seen a sample 
of the product, soam unable to give an opinion upon it. It 
may be said that the best quality of English recovered rubber 
contains but a trace of mineral matter, and, with the due admix- 


\ T the present price of the motor car it is hardly surpris- 


RECOVERED 
RUBBER. 


ture of sulphur, it can be manufactured without the addition of 
any new rubber. 
ENQUIRIES show the existence of a prevalent flatness at the 
present time; not that trade can be considered bad, but it is 
decidedly below the standard of a year ago. 
SOME The cotton belting and some of the electric 
oe... . am machinery makers speak also in anything but 
an exultant mood. With regard to rubber, 
there can be no doubt that manufacturers find foreign imports 
play a more and more important part in the industrial situa- 
tion. Eminent statesmen recently have been extolling the ad- 
vantages of technical education as the sole panacea for any ills 
from which our industries suffer, but it must be confessed that 
none of these orators have more than an academic acquaint- 
ance with their subject. In an able leader on the subject, the 
London Engineer asks how any amount of education is to get 
us over the effects of hostile tariffs or to prevent huge combi- 
nations, and I remember the late Lord Armstrong, who did 
know something about trade, rebuking the educational ex- 
tremists for their partial knowledge of the subject. Lord 
Masham—the erstwhile Mr. Lister of silk fame—has recently 
spoken on the matter, and, while acknowledging the claims of 
technical education, got in a word as usual on the disadvant- 
ages of the free trade system under which we have our being. 
Free trade, he says emphatically, is death and destruction to 
the producer, and, although he admitted that it might be bene- 
ficial to the consumer, he went on to say that no nation any 
more than any individual could live by consumption. Al- 
though, by the great bulk of business men who are not manu- 
facturers, Lord Masham is looked upon as an amiable faddist, 
there is no doubt from articles which have appeared in several 
of the leading newspapers, that the tenets of Cobden and 
Bright are losing a good many of their adherents. From mo- 
tives of self-interest the bulk of the population of this country 
will continue to vote for free trade, but as I have indicated, 
there is a growing opinion among those who are interested in 
manufactures that the economic law to the effect that a na- 
tion’s wealth is in its producing power, should receive more 
attention than has been accorded to it in the past. 
THAT divergent views are held as to the real necessity of 
the middleman is clearly evidenced by the conversations | 
have had on the subject with men in many trades. 
sina amelie In the heavy chemical trade, and in fact wherever 
great combinations have taken place, the middle- 
man now finds himself in a very precarious position. But it is 
not permissible to argue generally from a special case, as some 
have illogically tried to do. Where there exists a large num- 
ber of small buyers, the middleman takes the position of the 
retail shopkeeper to some extent, and if serious attempts were 
made to do without him the factory would assuredly suffer 
loss. Speaking from experience, I think too much retail work 
in the way of executing small orders has been undertaken by 
some of our rubber firms. To make one or two small articles 
for a prospective prominent buyer may be all right as a matter 
of policy, but to set several officials of a large factory to work 
to design and make a 5 shilling article of a special brand must 


prove unsatisfactory from a financial point of view. I remem- 
ber once saying as much to a prominent rubber manufacturer, 
and he said that when anybody came with a small troublesome 
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order he always passed them over to his most important com- 
petitor, who had a name for undertaking unprofitable work. 
This is not exactly a matter which concerns, so I retrace my 
steps to that individual. Rubber middlemen I have spoken to 
do not evince any fear of their sudden extinction; the works 
they say, cannot get on without them any more than they with- 
out the works. This may be stretching the point too far, but 
in view of what has been referred to above there certainly 
seems every reason to suppose that the manufacturer serves 
his own interests by leaving small customers to be dealt with 
in a sphere of influence not limited by the management of the 
factory. It may be mentioned by way of a concluding word on 
this subject, that Mr. E. Helm, of Manchester, a statistician of 
European reputation, in a recent paper, upheld the middleman 
as indispensable on economic grounds, and this is an opinion 
that those who think differently will require all their ingenuity 

to refute, 
THIS subject, already referred in previous letters, continues 
to attract attention, and chemical manufacturers are being re- 
quested to guarantee the goods they supply to the 


7 ! 
ARSENIC IN Not only 


rubber trade as being [ree from arsenic. 
RUBBER 


does the matter refer to beer tubing, but a scare 
seems to have arisen as to the possibilities of nidden danger in 
bottle tubing. That the scare which has arisen in the brewery 
trade has not been without adverse influence upon the rubber 
trade, may be the fact that prominent 


north of England brewery company has given a cork merchant 


illustrated by one 
an order to replace all the rubber rings in their bottles by rings of 
cork. Whether this display of caution is justified by the facts 
seems very much open to doubt, but, owing to the perturbed 
state of the public mind at the present time, beer sellers are 
taking every possible measure to allay the anxiety of customers. 

Ir is but rarely that space is devoted in this correspondence 
to matters of a purely social or convivial character, numerous 
as such are at the commencement of a new year. 
Brief mention may be made, however, of the an- 
nual staff Macintosh & Co., 
Limited, which was held, as in several previous years, last Jan- 


MACINTOSH 


& CO. a 
Charles 


dinner of 
uary in the private dining rooms of the Manchester Conserva- 
tive Club, Colonel R. K. Birley, v.p., being in the chair. The 
occasion is always one of interest to those concerned, especially 
as it forms the only opportunity of the London, Irish, and 
Scotch representatives to further their acquaintance with each 
other. On the occasion of this dinner the firm are the hosts ; 
at the subscription dinner got up among the clerks and heads 
of departments one or more of the firm figure as guests and 
the proceedings are of a less formal and sedate character. 

To judge by the obituary notices which have appeared in 
some of the papers, some confusion exists as to the identity of 
the Faber who has The one 
who died in January was Herr Johann Faber, 
of the joint stock firm of that name, whose 
works are at Nuremburg, Germany, and not Baron J. L. Faber, 
of the Stein works in the vicinity of Nuremburg, as he died in 
1896. Owing to a family dispute, the business which was 
originally one became divided, the ensuing competition not 
The subject is referred to 


recently died. 
FABER’S 
PENCIL WORKS, 


being at all disagreeable to buyers. 
here because the firms do such a large business in erasing rub- 
ber, on the Continent and in Great Britain. The finest selec- 
tion of erasing rubbers I have ever seen exhibited were of 
Faber’s make, the number being over a hundred and the /oca/e 
understood that the American tariff 
Nuremburg pencils in the 


a shop in Prague. It is 
proved disastrous to the sale of 
United States, and | imagine the case was similar with erasing 
rubber. Nuremburg, with its mediaeval walls and towers, and 
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its clock making and art metal working, to say nothing of its 
reputation as a toy shop, is one of the most interesting towns 
of the Continent, and few I imagine can patrol its streets with- 
out experiencing something of the feeling which prompted 
Longfellow to write his stirring lines on the city. 

I HEAR that Messrs. Macintosh & Co. are busy upon a war 

office contract for khaki colored waterproof riding capes for 

Baden-Powell’s South African police force. 

a There can be no doubt that the large orders 

"given out to rubber firms at the commencement 

of the war did a good deal to keep business brisk for the firms 

immediately concerned, and, although these orders have eased 

off during the last six months, the announcement just made 

that the troops will be required in South Africa for a long time 
yet, seems to indicate a renewal of large orders. 

No new schemes in connection with the cultivation or col- 
lection of India-rubber have been put before the British public 
for a long time, previous failures having no doubt 
acted as a deterrent upon the actions of the com- 
pany promoter. With regard to the literature of 
the subject, there can be no doubt that the attention paid to it 
in the columns of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD will prove in- 
creasingly useful, as there is no other paper that has attempted 
to deal regularly with the developments in progress, and cer- 
tainly none to which the reader could turn with a greater feel- 
ing of certainty that bias or self-interest have no influence on 
the opinions expressed. There can be no doubt that the space 
THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD is devoting to chronicling the 
movements of rubber planters is well-bestowed and the col- 
umns are sure to gain increasing recognition. 

Tuts West African territory has long attracted the attention 
of the speculator, and I understand that a new company of 
British origin is about to start as merchants in its 
principle products, which include India-rubber. 
I fancy the concession which was granted to Mr. C. W. Meiter 
of London, some fifteen years, did not turn out an unqualified 
success, and I am unable to say anything definite concerning 
the Syndicate Liberien de Cautchouc, Meiter, Paris-London, 
which had an exhibit of their products at the late Paris 
exhibition. As some rubber goods manufactured by the Ley- 
land and Birmingham company were on show in the same case, 
it might be presumed that this company are interested in the 
syndicate, which, however, I find not to be the case. An 
attempt was made in London not so lung ago to float a Liberian 
Rubber Co. under distinguished auspices, but a trade expert 
who examined the concession and plans, gave such a bad re- 
port, that nothing more was heard of it. 


RUBBER 
PLANTING. 


LIBERIA, 





NOVEL WINDOW DISPLAY OF RUBBERS, 


\ 7 RITING from Evansville, Indiana, a correspondent of 

“ Boots and Shoes” Weekly says: “ The front part of a 
Well, what 
the Evansville people have done is simply to cut away the 
floors of their show windows about ten or twelve inches back, 
allowing the passer-by to look right.down into the front part of 
the cellar where there is another window trim, or in some in- 


cellar or basement in most stores is of little use. 


stances an ‘effect.’ For instance, one shoe dealer had a tank, 
with rubbers floating around in it, some of them with sails 
rigged, waterproofed boots and shoes standing in the water and 
‘green grass growing all around’ (apparently). It was a very 
novel thing, and even at 10 o'clock at night there were always 
people stopping to look in. Another dealer had all of his 
heavy goods, boots, of all sorts, displayed down there, with his 
fine goods displayed on the floor proper of the window.” 
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RUBBER MANUFACTURING IN ITALY. 


By a Staff Correspondent. 


facture finds itself, to use a German idiom, in many 

hands, though, of course, there are in each country one 

or two firms better known than others on account of the 
magnitude of their operations. In Italy, however, the case is 
somewhat different; here we have a firm of the first magnitude, 
capable of taking place with the largest of similar concerns in 
other countries, but the firm stands practically alone. It has 
no rivals to dispute its supremacy in the home markets. The 
name of this firm, it need hardly be said, is Pirelli & Co., of 
Milan and Spezia, and there is no need to dwell on the past or 
present position of the firm, as special reference has been made 
to the subject within only a few months in the pages of THE 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

The present article, which is being written from an inde- 
pendent point of view, and the subject matter of which is the 
result of inquiries and observations made during a recent tour 
in J/ bel Paese—as the Italians fondly term their country—has 
not the object of writing up any particular firm, nor does it 
pretend to treat the matter fully. The sins of omission, how- 
ever, it is hoped, will preponderate over those of commission, 
though the inaccuracies which mark the writings of the hasty 
traveler are almost proverbial, more especially when the trav- 
eler does not pretend to have any intimate acquaintance with 
the language of the people among whom he moves for the 
time being. 

The writer on presenting himself at the Messrs. Pirelli’s 
works at Milan on the last day of the old century, in order to 
offer on behalf of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD his best wishes 
for the prosperity of the firm in 2/7 xuovo secolo, was courteously 
received by Signor V. Valdani, of the technical staff, though 
the visit was not timed in the best possible manner, as it found 
everybody busily engaged in stock taking. The home trade of 
the firm has now been firmly established for some years, and 
it is the export trade, more especially in the cable branch, that 
is receiving most attention from the advertising point of view. 
“ There is no good spending money in advertising where you 
are well known” is a truism for which Signor Valdani would 
be the first to disclaim any originality in the utterance thereof, 
but reference is here made to this remark of his in connection 
with what he further said as to the importance which his firm 
attributed to advertising in foreign countries where their name 
is not as yet a household word, and where severe competition 
has naturally to be contended with. 

The business in high tension electric light and power cables 
is that apparently in which other nations are most likely to 
feel the stress of the Messrs. Pirelli’s competition, a special 
amount of skill being expended in order to produce cables of 
the highest quality. As far as general rubber goods are con- 
cerned, it seems clear that attempts to do a large business in 
other countries would hardly prove a financial success; or, at 
any rate, it must necessarily be more profitable to supply the 
market at home into which the prohibitive tariffs at present 
prevailing render it difficult for foreign goods to successfully 
enter. In the absence in the Mediterranean on cable repairing 
business of Signor Jona, the chief electrician to the firm, the 
writer was unable to get any detailed account of the recent im- 
provements which the Messrs, Pirelli have made in their cable 
manufacture. 


| N other prominent countries of Europe the rubber manu- 


With regard to the fulacrite, or soft vulcanite, a sample of 
which was on view at the Paris exposition, it seems that this ma- 
terial, which is made from a special formula, does not differ 
largely from ordinary vulcanite, but it has a certain degree of 
plasticity which makes it especially useful when employed as the 
material for conduits which turn corners and cross walls. It 
has no real elasticity, and cannot replace vulcanized rubber 
tubing for the various purposes to which the latter is put. 

A large business is done by Messrs. Pirelii with the Mediter- 
ranean and Adriatic railways of Italy in the usual rubber goods 
used by railway companies; with regard to the rubber hose 
used in the steam heating of passenger trains, it is exacted that 
it must stand atest of six atmospheres. This business must 
be a pretty extensive one, as steam heating is now general on 
all the through trains, the hot foot can being relegated to slow 
trains and certain branch lines. The pipes are made of a good 
quality of rubber, and seem to last longer than they do in Eng- 
land or on the continent generally. A Neapolitan engineer in 
talking to the writer waxed eloquent upon the virtues and 
advantages of flexible metallic tubing for steam heating con- 
nections, but he did not appear to have had any actual exper- 
ience of its use; certainly in England it has been tried and 
found wanting, and there does not seem to be any ground 
for despondency on the part of the rubber manufacturers as to 
loss of business in this direction. 

To return, however, to the Messrs. Pirelli, though their home 
trade on the railways and in other directions is challenged to 
some extent by the Germans, the case is different with regard 
to government contracts, these being given out in Italy alone. 
The German invasion of Italian markets would no doubt be of 
greater force than it is, were it not for the tariff which, for dif- 
ferent classes of rubber goods, ranges from 60 to 80 pfennigs 
per kilogram, or roughly speaking 2d. to 3d. per pound. 
It is hardly necessary to state that in this particular the Messrs. 
Pirelli have an advantage in competition with British firms. 

Taking our leave now of the great Milan firm, we may glance 
at what is being done elsewhere, a survey that need not to take 
up much space. Mention has been made of the fact that 
Pirellis have practically the whole of the rubber business in 
Italy, an expression which shows the existence of some oppo- 
sition. This is to be found in a new works started about a 
year ago under the style of Banchieri Cremontani & Co., of via 
Cortona, Milan, one of the principals of which was formerly in 
the employ of the Messrs. Pirelli. A general rubber manufac- 
turing business is being done, and the firm’s prospects seem 
good. The writer was informed by an influential middleman 
in the trade that there was room in Italy for more works of 
the sort, and no doubt, from his point of view, this is correct, 
as it would tend to a rivalry of manufacturers with the result of 
lower prices. Some years ago there was a small rubber factory 
at Nardi, near Rome, but this has since been bought up by the 
Messrs. Pirelli, and is now run as a linoleum works only, no 
rubber being manufactured. Thetitle of the firm is the Socie- 
ta Italiana Linoleum, of Nardi. With regard to the firm of 
Bender & Martigny, there seems to be a general idea that they 
are rubber manufacturers. This, however, is not the case; 
they are asbestos manufacturers on a large scale at their works 
near Turin, but the rubber goods which make such an extensive 
show in their fine retail establishment in Turin are mostly of 
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French origin, the firm having close business connections with 
a French house. The only other name which calls for mention 
in this article is that of Tedeschi & Co., of Turin, a firm whose 
use of rubber is limited to the insulation of cables. They had 
an exhibit at the Paris exposition, where, however, it was some- 
what overshadowed by that of Pirelli. 

A recent article in the Contemporary Review by Mr. Bolton 
King, though it had no reference to Italy's progress in the rub- 
ber manufacture, showed how unmistakably the country, es- 
pecially Lombardy and Piedmont, had advanced in recent years 
in manufacturing enterprise. Two prominent causes were 
assigned for this, viz.: cheap labor and the utilization of the 
immense resources of water power which the country has been 
supplied with by nature. The import of Cardiff coal has now 
largely decreased, water turbines and electricity in conjunction 
being the new source of energy. Thusaconsiderable economy 
is effected in cost of production as compared with previous 


“a fact which was emphasized to the writer in his con- 


years 
versation with the managing director of the large hemp mills 
near Milan, the employés of which number 4000, There is 


rather too much tendency among other nations to denounce 
the Italians as lazy and penurious, but those who hold these 
opinions are often found to be very hazy as to the characteris- 
tics of the peoples who inhabit the different provinces of Italy. 
[They are apt to class Tuscan and Neapolitan, Lombard and 
Piemonte all together as of one family, ignoring the fact that 
the habitual laziness of the peoples inhabiting the late kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies does not find its counterpart at all in those 
who have for so long been ruled by the house of Savoy, a fact 
for which, of course, climate and geographical conditions have 
much to answer. Whatever may have in store for 
the agriculturist of the south, there can be no doubt that we 


the future 
shall witness a startling development in the industries of the 
northern provinces of Italy, and this it is to be expected will do 
a good deal in the way of reducing the emigration which has at- 
tained such large proportions in recent years. The withdrawal 
of the one lira paper money and its replacement by silver is a 
good sign, and is certainly welcome to the traveler who is ac- 
customed to use metal for such insignificant values as 94d. 

In conclusion, the works which have been mentioned com- 
prise all the rubber factories proper which are to be found in 
Italy, and, although the total of two can be beaten by states 
who are not included among the great powers, yet the total 
output of such smaller states will not, we imagine, come any- 
where near that to which Italy can point, and for which she 
can justly claim great credit as a comparatively new comer in 


this branch of technology. 





RUBBER INDUSTRY IN RUSSIA. 


Baar importation of crude India-rubber into Russia during 


the calendar year 1899—the latest for which official re- 
turns are available—shows a much smaller volume, in connec- 
tion with a much higher valuation, than for several years past. 


The statistics for five years have been: 


Vears. Pounds Value 
In BGs COS ce eses eeeceseeecceceeooese 12,165,700 $3,600,000 
In BGQO. cccccrccccces sesees 16,200,000 4,877,000 
In 1897 , bwees kbs 00eeee 14,572,280 4,707,446 
BB 8698... ccccce sen — eves « SERCO 5,703,944 
Pe Dec teccaseesecvesccentess seecdens 11,268,000 7.149.492 


Comment has been made already in these columns upon the 
low average value of rubber imported into Russia in some 
years, and suggesting that reclaimed rubber must have been 
It is known that the two leading rub- 


included in the returns. 
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ber factories in Russia have installed reclaiming plants of 
American manufacture within late years, and it may be that 
the falling off in the imports of rubber tor 1899 has been due, 
to a certain extent, to a decline in imports of reclaimed rub- 
ber. The higher average value of imports also may be due in 
part to a like reason. 

The exportation of Russian manufactures of India-rubber— 
mainly “ galoches "—has been as follows: 








1897. 1898. 1899. 
I ss piicindencnevetausns $1,375,773 $1,395,839 $1,291,395 
RE enciknkcacnvacaxendeaks 71,001 76,647 93,639 
Petievaad db. abduvaanies $1,446,774 $1,474,486 $1,385,034 
The total value of rubber goods imported into Russia in 


1899 was $451,731, against $309,729 in 1898. 
THE ‘‘ PROVODNIK ” FACTORY AT RIGA. 
THE “ Provodnik” rubber factory at Riga, Russia, is located 
in a city of about 300,000 population, on the gulf of Riga, which 
is an arm of the Baltic sea, on the western coast of Russia in Eu- 
rope. Its factory began operations in June, 1889, making tech- 
nical and surgical goods in hard and soft rubber, and linoleum. 
The production of “ galoches’ was begun in the following 
In January, 1891, an additional factory was estab- 
lished for an asbestos branch, The products of the factories 
now, embrace nearly every line of rubber goods. Branch 
houses for the sale of these goods exist in every important 
Russian city and goods are exported to most other European 
countries, and Turkey in Asia and Japan, The initial capital 
was obtained to an important extent in France, for which rea- 
son the concern is known widely as The Franco-Russian Rub- 
ber Co., and an important share of the capital is also held in 
Vienna. These considerations naturally encourage the sale of 
the company’s product in the countries referred to. The ad- 
ministration of the “ Provodnik” company is in the hands of 
five directors, chosen annually at a general assembly of the 
shareholders. The capital is now 3,500,000 rubles, and the sur- 
plus 1,500,000 rubles, the ruble being worth 51.4 cents, United 
States currency. The manufacture of “ galoches” was begun 
in January, 1890, at the rate of 500 pairs per day, which rate 
was increased within three years to 12,000 pairs daily and more 
recently to 20,000 pairs. It is understood that since this im- 
portant production has become established the selling price of 
Russian galoches, and other rubber goods us well, has been 
materially reduced. The value of products of the “ Provod- 
nik” establishment, in rubles, has increased as follows: 


January. 





1893. 1895. 1897. 1899. 
ee 1,761,899  1,723,38 3,196,912 6,340,125 
Rubber goods ..... 403,270 1,066,226 1,005,888 1,712,241 
Linoleum. ........- 134,779 337,628 218,579 394,043 
ASBOMNGE. occ ccceces 44,999 103,623 72,591 119,041 
Total rubles ..... 2,344,947 3,230,862 4,493,970 8,565,450 
Total, U. S. gold. $1,205,303 $1,660,663 $2,308,901 $4,402,641 


The Provodnik establishment now covers about 34 acres 
of land, on which are located 58 buildings for factory purposes, 
and also homes for 300 families, which are rented to employés 
on moderate terms. The number of work people employed 
increased from 278 men and 49 women (total 327) in 1889 to 
1655 men and 1112 women (total 2767) in 1899. Workers do 
not lose their pay on account of temporary illness. A hospital 
with 28 beds, with free attendance and medicine, is provided 
In addition many other measures have been 
adopted for the welfare of the working force. The factories 
are operated 11 hours daily for 272 days in the year. There 
are now in use 36 steam engines, with 2300 horse power; 4 
dynamos, of 980 kilowatts; and 32 electric motors, of 700 horse 


by the company. 


power. 
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THE RUBBER PLANTING INTEREST. 


mine owner, has been referred to frequently as being 

interested in rubber planting. The Mexican Herald 

prints an interview with B. Gibson, manager of the 
“Monte Pio” hacienda, near the Gulf coast, about 50 miles 
from Alvarado, which is described as one of the oldest im- 
proved properties in Mexico. About three years ago Mr. Clark 
bought this estate, consisting of 30,000 acres, with a view to 
having cultivated on it all the crops suited to that region, be- 
sides grazing cattle. Mr. Gibson reports that 60,000 rubber 
trees have been planted.——In addition to the above, THE 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD is advised that Mr. Clark is interested 
to an important extent in one of the companies organized in 
Chicago to plant rubber in Mexico.——Mr. Clark has lately 
been elected senator from Montana. His brother, J, K. Clark> 
of Butte, in that state, who is actively interested in the planta- 
tion above mentioned, has great confidence in the future of 
rubber planting. 


WW laine o A. CLARK, the wealthy Montana copper 


* * 8 


FROM Deli, on the upper east coast of Sumatra, comes a Cir- 
cular offering for sale all or part of an estate of 13,000 bouws 
[=about 22,786 acres], on which a plantation of rubber (Ficus 
elastica) has been started. The manager statesthat a few trees 
five years old have yielded an average of 1% catties [=2 
pounds] of rubber, and it is believed that the trees will stand 
two tappings per year. His estimates of possible profits seem 
very extravagant, being based upon an average yield of 4 cat- 
ties [5% pounds] per year by the time the trees are ten years 
old; an average selling price of 2 florins [=80.4 cents] per 
pound; and an annual plantation expense, at that stage, amount- 
ing only to about 4 cents a pound. On this basis, the “ neat 
profit” for 300 bouws [=526 acres], inthe tenth year from plant- 
ing is put down at 555,000 florins [=$223,110.] On the property 
referred to have been planted 5oootrees of Ficus elastica. The 
estate is described as being “ situated next to the land where 
the Russian-American India-Rubber Co. (established in St. 
Petersburg) has an India-rubber plantation.” 

* x * 

Wray TAYLOR is reported, by the Honolulu Repudlican, to 
have planted in the public nursery in Honolulu Para rubber 
tree seeds which cost $100 in Brazil, only five of which germi- 
nated, sending up sickly sprouts, The seeds of this tree must 
be handled very carefully, for transportation over long dis- 
tances, and it is not surprising that the first attempt to intro- 
duce them into Hawaii should have proved a failure. Mr. 
Taylor is reported to be still at work, however, trying to deter- 
mine what rubber species are best adapted to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

THE REPUBLIC DEVELOPMENT CO. 
Offices, Park Row 


[Plantation “‘La Republica,”’ state of Oaxaca, Mexico. 


building, New York.] 

INCORPORATED in New Jersey to develop the property and 
turn it over to The Obispo Rubber Plantation Co., when the 
trees have reached a productive age. The estate covers g0co 
acres, of which 8000 acres are to be planted in rubber, and the 
remainder devoted to more prompt yielding crops. Eight 
thousand shares are to be issued, to be paid for in instalments, 
with interest at 4 per cent. on all payments made towards the 
purchase of shares. An insurance feature is proposed for in- 
vestors who may not live to complete their payments. The 


personnel of this company was mentioned in the last INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 
RUBBER CULTURE CO. 


THE TEHUANTEPEC 


[Canton Manitlan, state of Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
New York.] 

THIS company has issued an elaborate pamphlet entitled 
“ Indisputable Testimony” [124%"x9%”. 46 pages], and con- 
taining a summary of the arguments in favor of the cultivation 
of rubber and the merits of the isthmus of Tehuantepec for 
this industry. It is not only a readable publication, but it is 
attractive as well, especially on account of the score or more of 


Offices: No. 35 Nassau street, 


photogravures of Mexican scenery and views of life among the 
natives, together with iilustrations of the rubber tree.—— Late 
issues of the newspapers of Akron, Ohio, indicate that rubber 
men in that town are manifesting an interest in rubber culture, 
one manufacturer having taken $20,000 of the securities of the 


Tehuantepec company, and several others smaller amounts. 


MEXICAN PLANTATION CO. 


[Plantatéon, department of Palenque, state of Chiapas, Mexico. Offices: No. 
725 Drexel building, Philadelphia } 

Ir is reported that this company have succeeded in selling, 
on the instalment plan, their total issue of capital stock—un- 
derstood to be about $1,500000—part of it above par. The 
president of the company is William H. rate 
United States railway commissioner ; the vice president is the 
Hon. Alexander K. M. McClure, one of the founders and pres- 


Times and some time United 


Armstrong, 


ent editor of the Philadelphia 
States senator; the secretary and treasurer is Charles M. Mc- 
Mohon, of Philadelphia. The //era/d, of Mexico city, for Feb- 
ruary 2 reported the presence there of Messrs. Armstrong and 
McClure, together with others known to be directors in this 


company, on their way to visit the plantation. 
COFFEE CO. 
Office: No 


LA ESTRELLA 


[‘*Cafetal la Estrella,”’ state of Oaxaca, Mexico > Exchange 


street, Providence, Rhode Island.) 

THIS is an established plantation in the famous Tuxtepec 
coffee district. The company is incorporated under Rhode 
Island laws, with $100,000 capital. 
the plantation is George M. Tucker, PH. D., lately superinten- 
dent of the Rhode Island agricultural experiment station. His 
annual report, for 1g00, states that, in addition to the coffee 


The resident manager of 


crop, it is planned to begin the cultivation of rubber on a sys- 
tematic basis. This season 300,000 seeds of Castélloa elastica 
have been planted in a nursery, with the idea that least 100,000 
good seedlings may be obtained. Ultimately it is intended to 
plant 500 acres in rubber, the plan being to plant thickly at first, 
and to thin out about the fourth year, when the trees removed 
will be expected to yield considerable rubber. A pamphlet 
entitled ¢ Mexico and Rubber and Coffee Culture at Cafetal La 


Estrella may be had from the company’s home office. 


CULTIVATED IN LONDON, 

RETURNS have come to hand of the sale in London of rub- 
ber collected from cultivated trees in the government planta- 
tion at Charduar, Assam, in the season of 1899-1900. The 
shipment included 4323 pounds of clean rubber, which brought 
3s. 7d. (=86.8 cents) per pound, and 128 pounds of inferior 
rubber, which sold for 1s. 10d. (=44.4 cents). The total pro- 
ceeds, after deducting all charges of marketing—which no 


ASSAM RUBBER 
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doubt were much heavier relatively than would have been true 
of a larger quantity of rubber—are reported at £718 6s. 1d. 
After deducting labor cost for collecting and the charges to 
Calcutta, the profit per pound, counting good and bad rubber 
together, figures out 2s. 0%d. per pound. Practically the same 
trees, tapped in 1898-99, yielded 3363 pounds of rubber, at a 
higher cost for collection, while the price obtained in London 
The Calcutta firm through 
“ People 
who have examined our parcel inform us that it is the finest 
Last year’s shipment could 


was lower—3s. 44d. per pound, 
whom the rubber was shipped to London wrote: 


stuff ever seen here from Assam. 
hardly be improved upon in matter of cleanness and condition, 
but this parcel is more presentable, the packing being better 
done.” 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

AN account of the almeidina or potato gum, contained in 
a report by the British consul in Angola, and which was con- 
densed in THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD of April 1, 1900, attri- 
buted this product to the Luphordia tirucall?, The German 
botanist Rudolf Schlechter has satisfied himself that the plant 
is the Exphordbia rhipsaloides, the E. tirucallé producing an ab- 
solutely worthless gum. Dr. Schlechter has introduced the £. 
rhipsaloides into the Cameroons botanical garden at Victoria. 


s—0 Commercio, published at Parahyba do Norte, Brazil, says 





EXPORTS OF AMERICAN RUBBER GOODS. 


“THE total exports of India-rubber boots and shoes of 
American manufacture during the calendar year 1900, 
was not only the largest in the history of the trade, 
but the number of pairs was more than twice as great 

as in any year since the rubber footwear industry was intro- 

duced into Europe. The following figures, relating to Amer- 
ican exports in this line for four years past, show a very 


marked rate of increase: 


18907 1898. | ) 1900, 
Pairs.... 412,627 jv0,969 621,069 1,399,285 
Value $237,125 $224,734 $327,139 $721,085 


The total exports from the United States of goods classed as 
** Manufactures of India-rubber " during the year were: 








Belting, Boots All 
Montu Packing, | and other Torat. 
and Hose Shoes Rubber 
Jan.-June $262,761 $198,022 $751,171 $1,211,954 
i. dsewees 54,965 53,503 110,456 218,924 
August ae 42,114 98,761 139,212 280,087 
September... 41,7604 61,613 116,700 220,077 
October 42.335 114.979 143,422 300,730 
November 36.959 66,786 140,946 244,691 
December . 47.454 127,421 157,142 332,047 
Total......| $528,382 $721,085 $1,559,049 $2,808,516 
Total, 1899 279,069 327.139 1,475,380 2,081,588 
Total, 1898. (a) 224.734 1,440,492 1,665,226 


(a) Not separately reported prior to July 1, 1899 

The rate of increase in the value of total exports of rubber 
goods between 1898 and 1899 was 25 per cent., and the rate of 
increase in rubber shoe exports alone, 17.2 per cent. The rate 
of increase in total exports between 1899 and 1900 was 35 per 
cent., and the rate of increase in rubber footwear alone, 120.4 
per cent. 

The following exports of United States rubber goods were 
made to the islands mentioned during the last six months of 


1900; 
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that more than 100,000 “ manigoba” or Ceara rubber trees were 
planted in Parahyba state last spring, and that the condition 
of the trees planted in 1897 is quite satisfactory. The latter 
have attained a height of 12 hands and are expected to yield 
rubber in three years more. 

=Vilmorin-Andrievx & Co., 4, quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, 
send us a priced catalogue of seeds and plants recommended 
for colonial plantations, including India-rubber of the Para, 
Ceara, Mangabeira, Central American, and African species. 


PLANTING COMPANY PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue Republic Development Co., New York.=Rubber and its culti- 
vation in Mexico. 20 pp., with map. 

The Tehuantepec Rubber Culture Co., New York=Indisputable 
Testimony [in support of the rubber planting proposition.] 46 pp. 

The Honduras Rubber Co., Los Angeles, California. =[Prospectus. ] 
16 pp. 

Chiapas Rubber Plantation and Investment Co., San Francisco= 
Chiapas Rubber News. No. 1—November, 1900 ; No. 2—December, 
1900. 4 pp. each. , 

The Ubero Rubber Plantation Co. of Boston=)t) The Heart of the 
Rubber Belt. 32 pp. (2) An Income for Life—explaining the com- 
pany’s development plans. 34 pp. and maps. 

Mexican Plantation Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana=[Illustrated pam- 
phlet, outlining plans]. 20 pp. and map. 


“All 














Belting, | Boots | 
To. Packing, | and other Tora. 
and Hose | Shoes. Rubber 
CO cascaes $20,642 | $860 $18,683 $40,185 
Porto Rico.... 1,467 297 1,941 3,705 
Philippines .. 647 669 5,023 6,339 
Total... . $22,756 $1,826 $25,647 $50,229 


The total imports of rubber goods to the same islands for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900, were $85,793, which shows 
that there has been an increase in the rate of exports in that 
direction. 

Exports of reclaimed rubber from the United States, during 
three calendar years have been in value as follows: 

1898. 
$296,214 


1899. 
$431,136 
AMERICAN IMPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS. 


THE value of the imports of India-rubber and Gutta-percha 
goods during the three calendar years has been: 











1898. 1899. 1900. 
India-rubber goods ......... $335.061 $466,270 $536,448 
Gutta-percha goods ............. 125,772 174,163 252,243 
Total Imports... . . $460,833 $640,433 $788 691 
OIE. ecicesscacecs opbade 81,110 58,117 21,819 








Net Imports . $379.723 $582,316 $766,872 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE EXPORTS FOR DECEMBER. 








Pairs. Value. Value, 1899. 

BO RD 5 ic ei'eec scdcnnevensavice 94,408 $44,045 $20,259 
(eee i,464 620 as 
To Newfoundland ............... 1,072 495 go 
To Nova Scotia .. 636 1,504 2,021 
FO rs ones cenesewewnvesse 172 444 579 
To Denmark........ . eceeeenen 378 168 Peete 
BO BR cccccvcecesvenseecévss sae ‘ene 61 
Ws a stccconcschetucececsss 93,130 $47,276 $23.00 
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RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


. ‘HE second annual meet- 
ing of the stockhold- 
ers of the Rubber 
Goods Manufacturing 

Co., incorporated under the 

laws of New Jersey, was held 

on February 11, at the regis- 
tered offices of the company in 
that state, No. 60 Grand street, 

Jersey City. The annual re- 


TREASURER’S REPORT. * 


THE following balance sheet shows the condition of the Company, February 1, 


ASSETS. 
190! 
425,746.42 


1900 
318,246.72 
Bills and accounts receivable. ... 765,589.51 
Net earnings of properties from time of ac- 

quisition to Dec. 31, goo. .$3,218,018.33 
Less amount received from 

companies to date 1,946,234.56 $ 1,271,783.77 557,297 04 
22,129,732.28 


Investments 25,141,149.09 


1901 : 


Increase. 


$ 107,499.70 
*720,004.32 
[* Decrease. ] 


714,486.73 


3,011,416,81 


port of the president, Charles 
Stewart Smith, read at the 
meeting, follows in full: 

“Reviewing the general 
business and condition of the 
company, in conformity with 
the by-laws, the president re- 
ports as follows: 

“That the negotiations and 
arrangements for extending 
the business of the company, 
which were referred to in the last annual report as then pend- 
ing, have been satisfactorily completed, and it is confidently 
believed have strengthened the position of the company.* 

“In view of the difficulties experienced during the year 1900, 
arising mainly out of the agitation of economic and financial 
questions affecting the national credit and the foundations of 
commercial stability, the result shown by the managers of your 
properties are very satisfactory. 

“ This must be attributed largely to the watchfulness, skill, 
and enterprise of the men who have built up and still continue 
in the management of these industries, but also to the fact that 
many varieties of goods constantly in growing demand have 
been manufactured, so that these companies are not dependent 
upon any one class of product to maintain their forces active. 
This is a very important factor in your organization, and it is 
expected that its value will continue to be more fully demon- 
strated, and that even better results wiil be shown in the 
future. 

“ Referring to the reports of the treasurer and auditors, 
which are hereto appended, I recommend that in future the 
annual meeting shall be held on the second Thursday in April, 
in order that proper opportunity may be given to complete an 
audit of the accounts of all the several companies, covering the 
business of each calendar year.” 

The auditors’ report, signed by Bragg & Marin, certified 
public accountants, states: “We have examined the books, 
accounts, and statements of the various companies in which 
the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co. have an interest to June 
30, 1900, and we find that, of their combined net earnings to 
that date, plus the earnings reported by them for the last six 
months, that portion represented by the interests therein of the 
Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co. amounted to $3,218,018.33.” 
The remainder of the auditors’ report consists of the custom- 
ary formal certificate that the books of the company have been 
examined. 


Deposits by companies 
Preferred Stock..... 
Common Stock 


* The report for 1900 said: ** Negotiations have been completed for the transfer 
to the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co. of the entire capital stock of The Amer- 
ican Dunlop Tire Co., of Belleville, N. J., and arrangements have been about com. 
pleted for other valuable properties and contracts which will materially increase 
the earning capacity ot the company.”’ The stock of the Belleville concern has 
since been acquired. A list of the other stocks owned by the Rubber Goods com- 
pany appeared in Tue Inpia Ruspper Worwp March 1, 1900. 


. 16,941,700.00 


$26,884,264.47 $23,770,865 55 $3,113,398.92 


LIABILITIES, 


--$ 405,317.33 $ 405,317.33 


24,993, 100.00 


$25,398,417,33 22,755,900 00 2,642,517.33 


$ 470,881.59 


FLINT, 
l'reasurer. 


$ 1,014,965.55 
WwW. B. 


INCOME AND DIVIDEND ACCOUNT, 


Net income to February 1, 1go1 $1,568,246.62 
Dividends paid on Preferred stock : 
June 15, 1899— 134%. 
September 15, 1899 
December 15, 1899 
March 15, 1900 
June 15, goo 
September 15, 1g00 
December 15, 1900 ‘“ $881,950.25 
Dividends paid on Common stock : 
July 15, 1g00— 1%. 
October 15. 1900 “** 
January 15, Igor 
Total dividends paid ... 


se 


se 


472,233.00 
1354,183.25 


214,062.37 

271,783.77 

ete baidsanens $1,485,847.14 
W. B. FLINT, 


Treasurer. 
The retiring board of directors was reélected, with the ex- 
ception of Percy Chubb, resigned, who is succeeded by Charles 
M. Bull, of L. W. Minford & Co., brokers, of No. 106 Wall street, 
New York. The board consists of— 


Henry Steers, L. K. McClymonds, 
R. L Edwards, G W. Blanchard, 
Charles H. Dale, Alden S. Swan, 
George W. Hebard, Wallace B. Flint, 
Arthur L. Kelley, Charles M. Bull. 


Charles Stewart Smith, 
Charles R. Flint, 
Ulysses D. Eddy, 

F. W. Morgan, 

Alvah Trowbridge, 


Executive Committee. 

C. R. Flint, Chairman, L. K. McClymonds, 

G. W. Blanchard, C. H. Dale, 

Owing to the illness of some of the members 2f the board, a 
meeting for the election of officers had not been held prior to 
the printing of this paper. Presumably last year’s officers will 
be elected: C. S. Smith, president; U. D. Eddy and R. L. 
Edwards, vice-presidents; W. B. Flint, treasurer; W. A. Tow- 
ner, secretary and assistant treasurer. The suggestion by Pres- 
ident Smith relative to a change of the date of the annual 
meeting was adopted at the meeting of stockholders. 


G. W. Hebard, 
F. W. Morgan. 


*In the report as presented, all statements referred only to the last business 
year. But for convenience of comparison, the figures for the previous year are 
here included, together with the amount of increase or deerease.—Tug Epitor, 
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THE GERMAN RUBBER SHOE TRADE. 


| N the course of a review of the rubber shoe industry in Ger- 
many, the Gummi-Zettung (Dresden) says: 

view the 

(Central 

filed 


“Starting from these points of Centralverein 


Association of 
the 
rubber shoes, and 


Deutscher Kautschukwaaren-fabriken 


German Rubber Manufacturers) have with govern- 


ment a motion for increasing the duty on 


every one who has the welfare of the German industry at heart, 


will agree to this. It is strange, therefore, that in a late issue 


of THe INDIA RUBBER WORLD | January] a letter from Ham- 
burg, signed ‘A. G. L.’, criticises adversely this proceeding 
under the pretense that the German industry is not at all suf- 


fering from the competition of the foreign product. Every ex- 


I in a quite considerable 


pert will admit that such zs the case, 
measure, and that the life of the German rubber shoe produc- 
tion is quite critically endangered, if no stop is made to the 


Even impor- 
And even if 


overflowing of the market with foreign goods. 


ters have confirmed this to us without hesitation. 


such were not the case, it is only just that the home market 
should be reserved to the domestic industry. 
“ Moreover, the letter cited deals with wrong data. It says 


that the Vereinigten Gummiwaaren-fabriken Harburg-Wien 


could not make enough shoes to cover the home demand, that 


they could not enlarge their production for want of workmen, 


and that they had for that reason to even send their men con- 


stantly from one establishment to another, according to where 


the work is most pressing The last statement is true, but the 
conclusions drawn therefrom are totally wrong. Our Editor 
himself had an opportunity not very long ago toclosely inspect 


all of the plants of the Vereingten Gummiwaaren-fabriken, and 


to familiarize himself with Ac- 
ire in the position to form a very close judgment 


the details of their business. 


cordingly, we : 


about their productive capacity The said firm alone would be 


in a position fo cover the total German demand in rubber shoes 


and to also export considerably, were it not for the above men- 


tioned drawback, that foreign manufactories, on account of the 


low import duties, can throw their overproduction just on our 


market rhe necessary arrangements for the increase of pro- 


more than sufficient, and also ‘here rs no 


If a firm, according to demand, sends their working 


duction are 
workuten 

stafl from one establishment to another, this is done solely for 
the faithful care for the workingman, whom one does not want 
to discharge here, and have him substituted by a new man at 


another place. The workmen must not suffer from the fluctu- 


ating requirements of the season work (canvas shoes, balls, 


pneumatic tires, etc.) A lack of working forces, if required, 
, 


does not exist at any place 


“ But we have still other rubber shoe factories in Germany, 


and of these the letter writer says that they can not develop 


their business, because they do not possess the modern facili- 


ties for making the finer goods that are at this moment in de- 


mand. This is wholly incorrect, because (1) not only fine 


goods are asked for in the market, but they are also the cheap- 
2) each and every factory will acquire a modern plant, 
How- 


est, and ( 
if there is any chance whatever that it will pay them, 


ever, the very fact that the two other manufactories cannot 


themselves, proves more than anything else how 


and in what a bad position the Ger- 


had 


could 


develop 
wrong the letter writer is 


man rubber shoe fabrication is. If we nothing but 


flourishing, profitable factories, which not produce 


enough shoes, the heavy importation would perhaps be justi- 


fied —although even then it would not be necessary, for then 


there « ould be many more factories in existence in Germany. 


As long, however, as the situation continues as at present, 
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where one factory has worked with considerable loss, the sec- 
ond is hardly prosperous, and the third and biggest cannot by 
far bring its production up to the extent it might otherwise 
be enabled to, the low import duty remains a cruel injustice. 
This cannot be doubted but by those who are personally inter- 
ested in this import, as is seemingly the case with that Ham- 
burg letter writer.” 





THE RUBBER GOODS USED IN TURKEY. 

- HERE exists at Constantinople a French chamber of com- 
merce, from a recent report of which the following state- 

ments are extracted: 

“The condition of oriental towns in general, and of Con 
stantinople in particular, compels the people to wear double 
footgear of rubber for six months out of the year. Goloshes, 
therefore, have a considerable sale, England, Russia, and Ger- 
many being the countries of origin. Waterproof garments are 
Goods of this kind are of English, 
German, and Austrian origin. In rubber goods of other kinds 
the largest trade is done in plates or slabs of rubber. These 
are from three meters long by one meter broad, and their 
thickness varies from % up to 2% and 3 inches, according to 
These are followed by rubber 
pipittg valves, strips, and rings. The current quality of slabs is 
of a whitish color, and sells at 3 50 francs per kilogram ; the in- 
ferior quality, which is of a black color, fetches from 2.25 to 3 
francs. Sometimes a superior quality of rubber, called Para, is 
asked for; and from 8 to 12 francs is paid for this per kilogram. 
Rubber piping is of all kinds; it comprises small red tubes for 
gas, common quality thin white piping, white rubber with an 
inside lining of red rubber, rubber piping lined with canvas, 
etc., the prices running from 3.50 to 4 francs per kilogram, 
Only few ready made valves are imported, the users here pre- 
ferring to purchase rubber slabs and cut out their own valves 
as required. Germany and Austria are the chief sources of sup- 
ply for these articles, England and Belgium following. Sales 
are effected on the basis of c. ¢_f, Constantinople, free packing, 
payment at six and nine months from date of invoice per two 
drafts, or in cash on arrival with 5 per cent. discount. The 
total trade done in goloshes and waterproof garments alone is 


another branch of trade. 


the requirements of the buyers. 


valued at over 1,000,000 francs per annum.” 





THE LAST OF HOBSON'S RUBBER BAGS. 


A T a sheriff's sale in New York recently, thirteen large rub- 

ber bags, weighing over 500 pounds each, the property 
of the Miller Salvage Co., were bought by Benjamin F. Conway, 
for $500. The Miller Salvage Co. were incorporated in New 
Jersey, in February, 1899, with $125,000 capital, to float wrecked 
vessels by means of rubber bags inflated with air. It was an- 
nounced at the sale that the bags offered had been used in an 
attempt to float the Spanish war vessels sunk off the coast of 
Cuba during the recent war. The sale was made by virtue of 
an attachment against the Miller company in favor of Mr. Con- 
way, to the amount of $559, so that the price above quoted 
signifies nothing as to the present value of the bags. 





ONE difficulty with rubber heels hitherto has been in the 
matter of finish. One of the rubber heel concerns has now 
placed on the market a new preparation, of which it is said 
that, after it has been put on to the rubber heel it makes a 
permanent hard finish which can be blacked over any number 
of times after the shoe has been worn and still retain its origi- 


nal gloss. 
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NEW GOODS AND SPECIALTIES IN RUBBER. 


AN AUTOMOBILE TIRE PUMP. 


HIS is a pump which has been brought out especially for 

7 the automobile and carriage trades, and is described 
by the manufacturers as their “ No. 13.” It is 214 

inches long, over all, with a barrel % inch outside 
diameter, and a rubber tube 24 inches long. The pump also 
has a folding base, and the handle can be removed by means 
of small nut, thus making it a very compact pump for packing 








under the seat of a vehicle. Further compactness may be 
secured by means of a pear shaped handle, which the manufact- 
urers substitute for the style shown in the illustration, when 
desired ; this avoids projections and permits the pump to be 
stowed away in very small space. It will be noticed that the 
rubber tube is of more generous length than usual, permitting 
the use of the pump in almost any position of a wheel. [The 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Connecticut, and No. 19 
Murray street, New York.] 
DIXON'S ‘‘ NOVELTY ”’ ERASER. 

THIS is an eraser for ink and pencil marks, recently put on 
the market, which is different in form from anything hitherto 
offered. It consists of two solid cubes of rubber connected by 
a nickeled tube, as shown in the illustration. This shape pre- 
vents the eraser from 
rolling from the desk, 
and it is equally conven- 

“| ient for carrying in the 

pocket. The quality of 

the rubber used makes this an excellent eraser. Where sta- 

tioners happen not to keep it in stock, a sample can be ob- 

tained from the manufacturers by mail for 10 cents. [ Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, New Jersey.] 


THE BARKER HUNTING SHOE. 

THIS shoe was designed by Mr. William E. Barker for his 
own use, originally, and was found by him and his many friends 
among the sports- 

men to be an ideal 

hunting shoe, but it 

was not until the in- 

ventor had received 

many calls from 

woodsmen, lum ber- 

men, and guides, that 

he seriously consid- 

ered the idea of put- 

ting it on the market. 

As the illustration 

shows, it is a sort of 

rubber moccasin, 

with a box calf top attached to the rubber by silk stitching. It 
is made in every respect of the finest grades of stock and in 
workmanship it leaves nothing to be desired. Speaking of the 





top, it is exceedingly soft and pliable and requires no dressing 
of any kind, while one pair of the tops will outwear three pairs 
of rubber. [Enterprise Rubber Co., No. 207 Congress street, 
Boston.] 

HORSESHOE BRAND TOY WRINGER, ‘‘ GEM. 


THIS miniature clothes wringer—having rubber rolls only 5 
inches long—not only pleases the children as a toy for wring- 
ing out doll’s clothes, but it is likely to interest the grown up 

housekeeper as a prac- 

tical wringer forthQ@Qaay 4 

bathroom, where its (Ue 

value will be appre- i) | 

ciated for wringing out 

laces, handkerchiefs, 

stockings, and other 

small articles. Every- 
body does not usea wringer 
for such articles, but it doubtless will be found that twisting 
them wears them out sooner than wringing them would. The 
“Gem ” wringer is packed 1 and 2 dozen in a case, and is made 
to retail at $1 each. [The American Wringer Co., No. 99 
Chambers street, New York.] 


BAILEY’S ‘‘GOOD SAMARITAN” HOT WATER BOTTLE. 


THIS bottle is in shape.a hollow disk, so designed as to ad- 
just itself to every part of the body, and lies on the body with- 
, out holding or strapping. 
Being only about halfthe 
thickness of the ordinary hot 
water bottle when filled, it is 
easy to place under the patient 
and comfortable to lie on. One 
advantage in the use of this 
bottle is that it gives a much 
larger heating or radiating 
surface than other bottles, 
with thesame quantity of 
water. For pain in the ear, 
teeth, or face, the hollow disk 
gives to the affected parts hot 
air or steaming, by placing in 
it a sponge wet with spirits or 
water. By buttoning together 
the two ends of the bottle, one 
half of it assumes an upright 
position, becoming a desirable heater 
for the feet, or to stand next to the body >, 
of the user. It is made in diameters @7* 
ranging from 5 inches (face size) to1r Yu" 
inches. Besides the ad- ,°.R* 
i) vantages pointed out 
above as due to the shape of this bottle, it is 
made of such material and by such workman- 
J ship as to render it particularly soft to the 
touch. [C. J. Bailey & Co., No. 22 Boylston street, Boston.] 
THE NUBIAN SHEET PACKING. 

FROM exceedingly severe and long continued tests at high 
temperatures it would seem that the Nubian packing was prac- 
tically indestructible. Its discovery was not the result of 
accident, but came about through a series of intelligent careful 
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experiments. The Nubian compound is put on the market 
either in the form of regular sheet packing, or in flat and tu- 
bular gaskets and rings. That the packing is making the 
best sort of friends is shown by the fol- 
| lowing letter: 


CT Cnet 


“NUBIAN™ 


GENTLEMEN: It affords the writer pleas- 
ure in stating that I have used sheet pack- 
ings for twenty years, and to say that I have 
used ‘‘ Nubian” sheet packing from its birth, 
and find it to be far superior to any that I 
have ever used. After an impartial test of 
five months under 150 pounds steam pressure 
I found the packing as pliable as when it 
was putin; this I cannot say of any other 
packing that I have used. Yours truly, ADAM Coxe, Chief Engineer. 
Geo, H. Friend Paper and Tablet Co., West Carrollton, Ohio. 

Manufactured by the Voorhees Rubber Manufacturing Co., 


Jersey City, New Jersey.| 








NEW STRIKING BAG AND FOOTBALL BLADDER. 


THE manufacture of rubber bladders for footballs and strik- 
ing bags is a very import- 
ant item in the druggists’ 

\ sundries and specialty fac- 
r) tories, and a great deal of 
thought has been put upon 
the manufacture of such as 
will exactly suit the trade. 
The electrotype illustrates 
an article which marks an 
entirely new departure in 
these goods, in that the 
bladder, instead of being 
made up in sections with 
several seams, is absolutely 
seamless. Aside from the 
fact that these goods are 
very sightly, the further ad- 
vantage is claimed that in 
use there is no chance of 
their splitting in any part. 
[Pure Gum Specialty Co., 
Barberton, Ohio.] 





‘*NEVERLEAK ” TIRE FLUID INJECTOR. 

By the use of this apparatus a pneumatic tire can be treated 
with fluid quickly, and without waste or trouble, or the soiling 
of hands, the pump, or the floor. It is not necessary to buy an 
extra pump, as any ordinary foot 
pump can be used in connection 
with the Injector. No fluid goes 
into the pump, which, therefore, is 
kept perfectly clean and always in 
readiness for use. The directions 
for use are simple: “ Fill the In- 
} jector with ‘ neverleak,’ replace cap 
and turn sufficiently to tighten, at- 
tach tube to tire after removing 
valve from tire stem; then attach any foot pump to injector 
and operate pump.” This injector is sold by the owners of the 
“ Neverleak ” tire fluid. [Buffalo Specialty Manufacturing Co., 
Buffalo, New York.]} 











THE Oriental Rubber Company (Tokyo, Japan,) are greatly 
enlarging their plant, and early in the present month expect to 
have the completed factory in full operation. 
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RUBBER TIRE INTERESTS. 





PENNSYLVANIA TOUGH’ TREAD TIRE. 

HIS tire, also known and branded by the manufacturers as 

the “ Pennsylvania No. 30” tire, is made with extra heavy 

tread, doubly reinforced with layers of special puncture proof 
fabric, making it as nearly puncture proof as has been found 
possible without rob- 
bing the tire of resili- 
ency. It is thus well 
adapted to hard, 
» rough road use. 
= |) There has been a 
'/ danger in the past of 
loading the tread of 
tires with material 
which would grind 
and wear out the tire 
from within as fast, if 
not faster, than the 
roads would wear the 
tire from without. 
The manufacturers of the “‘ Pennsylvania No. 30” feel that they 
have succeeded in overcoming any such danger in this tire. 
It is made in all the usual sizes for bicycles, and is sold to the 
rider at $7 per pair. [Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Erie, Pennsyl- 


vania. | 
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THE DAVIS ‘‘COMMON SENSE” TIRE. 

THIS tire is the invention of E. C. Davis and William F. 
Ellis, of Springfield, Mass. It is not a pneumatic tire, as may 
be seen from the accompanying cut; it does not require to be 
inflated ; and is offered as unpuncturable. It is described as 
being lighter than any 
cushion tire, less than half 
the weight of a solid tire, 
and about 20 per cent. 
heavier than a good pneu- 
matic tire. It is claimed to 
be resilient, and to have 
the wear of the solid tire, 
without its rigidity. The 
tire is patented in the 


United States and abroad, 
and is in practical use on bicycles and automobiles. The Davis 


Tire Co. have been formed to control this invention, at Spring- 
field, Mass., with $100,000 capital. Charles Van Auker is pres- 
ident, E. C. Davis vice president, E. C. Davis treasurer, and J. 
L. Legein and O. J. Desmond additional directors; R. A. 
Knight, clerk of corporation. 

DUNLOP TIRE LITIGATION. 


THE following comes to THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD as an 
authorized statement of an action at law of which mention has 
been made already in our news columns: “A suit has been 
begun at Toronto against The Dunlop Tire Co. of Canada, E. 
B. Ryckman, Hon. G. A. Cox, and E. Y. Soper, and against The 
American Dunlop Tire Co. of New Jersey, for $250,000 by The 
Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Co. of London, England. The plain- 
tiffs ask also for an injunction and for the appointment of a 
receiver. The English Dunlop company sold out their Ameri- 
can and Canadian business to the defendants with the agree- 
ment that no Dunlop tires should be exported outside of the 
United States and Canada, and the defendants have been ex- 
porting to foreign countries, greatly to the damage of the 
plaintiffs ; hence the suit.” 
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SOME NOTABLE INSULATION WORK. 


N a paper read before the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, by Henry Floy, a consulting electrical and 
mechanical engineer of New York, on “ The Plant of the St. 
Croix Power Co. of Wisconsin,” appear some interesting de- 
tails bearing upon insulation work. The object of the work 
described is to make available, for power and lighting purposes 
in the city of St. Paul, Minn., the power from the falls in Apple 
River, in Wisconsin, nearly 30 miles distant. The installation 
is now complete, the transmission of current being by means 
of overhead bare copper wires for 24% miles and 3 miles of 
underground insulated cables. The latter have a voltage of 
25,000 —something not hitherto attempted in practice. 

In considering the use of cables for 25,000 volt transmission 
underground, Mr. Floy found that a number of reputable man- 
ufacturers would not entertain propositions for furnishing such 
cables, either on his specifications or their own. Only two 
companies, in fact, were anxious to undertake the work, and a 
contract was entered into with these companies, one to furnish 
a rubber insulated and the other a paper insulated cable. The 
specifications provided that the general design of both cables 
should be the same, that is, each conductor having an area of 
not less than 66,000 cm., is composed of seven strands of cop- 
per wire, enclosed in insulation, the three laid up in jute and 
the whole enclosed in a jacket of the same insulating material 
as that used about each conductor. Outside of the jacket is 
the lead sheathing, \ inch in thickness, making the cable com- 
plete about 2 inch in diameter. 

The rubber cable was supplied by the Safety Insulated Wire 
and Cable Co. (New,York). ‘“ The insulation,” says Mr. Floy, 
“ is about a 35 per cent. compound of the the best ‘old upriver 
Para’ y¥y inch thick around each conductor, wrapped with a 
drilled tape served with jute, with the jacket ,°, inch thick. 
The sheathing of this cable is of lead, mixed with 3 per cent. 
of tin.” The other cable was supplied by the National Conduit 
and Cable Co. (New York), “insulated with paper treated with 
a secret compound. The insulation about each conductor 
is *, inch in thickness; that of the enveloping jacket, y4, inch 
thick. The covering of this cable is of lead protected on the 
exterior by a coating of tin.” 

The contracts included not only the manufacture of the 
cables, and testing them to 40,000 volts in the factory before 
shipment, but also their installation in the conduits of St- 
Paul ; also a guarantee for five years against any breakdown in 
the cables except those due to extraneous and mechanical in- 
juries. Mr. Floy says, in conclusion : 

“ While, of course, the ultimate success of 25,000 volt under- 
ground transmission can only be determined by the lapse of 
time, and the action of high voltage in its effect on the insula- 
tion, nevertheless the success in operating seems to have 
demonstrated the wisdom of the experiment and great credit 
must be given to the manufacturing companies for their co- 
Speration in undertaking what had never before been attempted 
and what many manufacturers prophesied would result in 
failure.” 

STANDARD UNDERGROUND CABLE CO. 


AT the annual meeting of the shareholders, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., the last week in January, the treasurer's report made a 
favorable showing. During the year the dividends paid 
amounted to $118,000. The three plants of the company, at 
Pittsburgh, Perth Amboy, N. J., and Oakland, Cal., are now 
in full operation, their capacity being estimated at an output of 
$4,000,000 per year. The board consists of: Mark W. Watson 


(president), Josef W. Marsh (vice president and general mana- 
ger), James H. Willock, John D. Nicholson, John B. Jackson, 
John Moorhead, Jr., B. F. Jones, Robert Pitcairn, G. N. 
Davidson. Frank A. Rinehart is secretary-treasurer and 
Charles M. Hagen auditor. The Ttandard Company sell wires 
and cables with various insulations, but are using India-rubber 
to an imyortant extent. 


AN ENGLISH REPORT ON AFRICAN RUBBERS. 


HE annual review of the rubber market for 1900 by Kram- 
risch & Co. (Liverpool) supplies the following particulars : 
There was an increase of over 1000 tons in the supply of 
African kinds, and the market closed at about the same level 
as three years ago, and from 6d. to 9d. per pound under 
quotations at the end of 1899. The largely increased imports 
from the Congo into Antwerp have been the chief cause of 
the decline, and if they continue to increase at the same 
ate, the trade must be prepared for a further drop until 
prices are low enough to check production or stimulate con- 
sumption sufficiently to overtake it. The year closed with 
stocks in Liverpool and Antwerp considerably in excess of for- 
mer years. The imports from Lagos have again fallen off, and 
are now unimportant. From the Gold Coast and Ivory Coast 
they are increasing, and for 1900 imports am unted to over 2000 
tons. This rubber is no longer imported in the form of biscuits 
and strips, and the Liverpool pressing mills have almost ceased 
working, finding little demand for rubber in the pressed form. 
Angola shows a large decrease, but a considerable part came 
via Congo to Antwerp. - From Benguela, 1510 tons against 
1810 in 1889, and 2900 in 1898. Loando, 678 tons (and 205 
tons thimbles, etc.) against 1070 tons in 1899, 887 tons 1899 
crop. The quality has been maintained, but some rather 
heated. Congo continues a marvelous increase of supply 
(partly rubber formerly shipped via Lisbon, etc.). The quality 
has been good and condition excellent, but a serious decline 
in price was established. Supplies from Cameroons and 
French possessions of Gaboon increase, and part show 9d. to 
10d. decline, but some only 6d. per pound .for ball, tongue, 
thimbles, etc. Of Senegal, small lots sold cheaper. Imports 
from the Sierra Leone district show a slight falling off. This 
kind has gone largely out of favor the last six months, many 
buyers who formerly used it having been attracted by the ex- 
cellent quality and moderate prices of Congo rubbers in Ant- 
werp. Now that prices of Sierra Leone are down, consumers 
may come in again, especially if the quality is keptup. We 
had increased arrivals of the hard rubber kinds coming from 
the East Coast of Africa,as well as from Nyassaland, and these 
rubbers have met a ready demand at good prices. The softer 
and more mixed qualities of this description, however, have 
shown a drop of nearly ts. per pound during the year. From 
Madagascar we did not receive anything like the quantities 
that we expected, but the little that arrived sold well. From 
Rangvuon and Penang we had a considerable falling off in sup- 
plies. Assam rubbers have somewhat fallen off in quality, 
although a good demand prevailed. Ceylon has sent us some 
very good rubber, and the small consignments which reached 
this market were bought up readily at fair prices. Javaand New 
Guinea shipped some small supplies of rubber ; from New Gui- 
nea especially the rubber has been very clean. The total ton- 
nage of rubber that reached Liverpool from the West African 
coast amounted to 5140 tons during 1900, against 5600 tons 
in 1899, and 6400 tons in 1898. The total supplies of Africans 
amounted to 12,500 tons in 1900, against 11,500 tons in 1899, 
and 11,900 tons in 1898. 
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THE BLOWER SYSTEM OF HEATING AND VEN- 
TILATION. 





OTICEABLE advance has been made during the past ten 
or fifteen years in the methods of heating factory build- 
ings. The stove long ago gave way to direct steam as a more 
satisfactory means of warming, but without any improvement 
in the matter of ventilation. Recent improvements, however, 
have provided for both ventilation 
and heating, and for the elimination 
of all steam piping from the rooms 
and its massing in connection with 
a fan which forces the heated air 
through ducts to the various parts 
of the buiiding. 

This has been the gradual out- 
come of experiments conducted by | 
Mr. B. F. Sturtevant, of Boston, in | 
the late 60's and early 70's. He then 
set up and experimented upon a 
small fan and tubular steam heater, 
through which the air was drawn 
and whence it was forced into one 
artwo rooms. From this very sim- 
ple type the development has been rapid, and in the most ap- 
proved form the apparatus is now built by the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co., as shown in the smaller accompanying illustration. 

The heater consists of a series of hollow cast iron sectional 
bases into which steel pipes are screwed and through which 
steam passes from the inlet on the upper side at one end, into 
the casting,—up, over, and down the pipes and into a drip cham- 
ber beneath, whence it is removed as water of condensation. 
By grouping these sections any amount and area may be pro- 
vided to meet the 
exact require- 
ments, The heater 
is designed for 
either live or ex- 
haust steam and 
under the latter bbbl 
without imposing Lai FT | 
back pressure up- 
on the engine. bl 
The entire heat- ph 
ing surface is en- 
closed in a steel - 
plate casing, thus - 


—ee 
rendering it fire- wi Arm eee FFER 
proof and permit- EBEER ERE 
ting of control im 
over the direction haa ve, SR hee 
of the air passing 7 
between the pipes, 
Air thus taken 
from out of doors at a temperature of zero or even lower, may 
be heated up to from 125° to 150° F., before passing to the fan. 

The fan casing is constructed of steel plate and contains a 
light carefully balanced fan wheel which is usually installed so 
as to draw the air through the heater, although it may be ar- 
ranged to force the air through it. For the general purpose 
of factory heating it is always desirable that independent 
means should be provided for driving the fan, and it is there- 
fore customary to attach an engine to the fan shaft as is shown 
in the illustration. The steam supplied to this engine loses 
but little of its heating value while producing work and is 
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STANDARD HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
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passed onward to the heater to be utilized and condensed. 
The direct connected engine makes possible the use of the fan 
at other hours than when the line shafting is in motion and 
also makes it easy to control the speed and consequently the 
volume of air. 

In a wooden structure of the character shown in the larger 
illustration, a galvanized iron distributing system similar to 


is usually most desirable. The apparatus 
placed in the basement draws its air 
supply from out of doors during 
working hours and forces it to the 
various floors as indicated. The re- 
sult is that a considerable excess of 
pressure is maintained within the 
building, and as the air is carefully 
distributed, leakage is outward at 
all points, thus preventing inward 
drafts at cracks and crevices and 
/ around windows. 
No heating surface whatever is 
. required upon the various floors of 
the building, all surface being con- 
centrated in connection with the 
fan, thereby avoiding all possibility 
ofAocal damage from leakage and freezing, and bringing the 
entire system under the control of a single individual and a 
single valve. 

The very high velocity of the air passing through the heater, 
frequently at a rate of 1500 to 1800 feet per minute, increases 
the efficiency and likewise the condensation to four or five 
times that existing in a direct system. 

In a brick structure it is desirable to build the flues in the 
wall on one side and discharge across the building above 
head level, thus of 
course avoiding 
the necessity of a 
galvanized iron 
distributing sys- 
tem and the space 
required therefor. 

The same appa- 
ratus is used for 
drying purposes, 
and it is evident 
that the tempera- 
ture and volume 
can be carefully 
regulated. The 
positive action of 
a the fan, however, 
‘o _ compels the pass- 
age of the air,even 
against considera- 
ble resistance and 
secures that most essential feature in drying, air movement. 

It must be evident that the Sturtevant system is applicable 
to all classes of buildings, but it naturally requires special 
adaptation to each. In the theater and public hall it is ren- 
dering a great service to the public, which seeks a purer atmos- 
phere, and in the school house and structures of a similar 
character it is doing much towards insuring a higher standard 
of healthfulness. In the factory, experience has shown that 
there is a definite improvement in the quality of the work and 
reduction in the time required when good air is substituted for 
that which is too frequently found in such structures. 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


HE RusstIaAN-AMERICAN INDIA RUBBER Co. (St. Peters- 
burg) send usa catalogue of their products, other than 
“ galoches ""—of which they are such extensive manufacturers 
—and heavy mechanical goods. This catalogue is made up of 
eighteen plates, lithographed on heavy paper, the whole em- 
bracing several hundred illustrations of druggists’ sundries, 
technical goods, air goods, molded goods, toys, clothing, etc., 
the whole covering a very wide variety. There are no descrip- 
tive contents, and no prices given, each illustration being ac- 
companied by a number, to which the customer refers in order- 
ing. The Russian-American company, dating from 1860, have 
become one of the largest rubber manufacturing concerns in 
the world. [124%" 17%". 18 leaves and cover.] 

AMERICAN BELTING AND PACKING Co. (New York) issue 
an illustrated catalogue and price list of high grade mechanical 
rubber goods. They make a specialty of tank, locomotive, 
steam, fire and suction hose; belting and packing; and also 
all kinds of fire department, railway, steamship, and manufac- 
turers’ rubber supplies. The catalogue embraces a very com- 
plete line, and is attractively got up and conveniently arranged. 
[44"X7%". 96 pages.] 

New YORK INSULATED WIRE CO. have issued their Price 
List No. 21 of telegraph, telephone, and electric wires and 
cables, electric railway feeders, and insulating tapes and com- 
pounds. In addition to descriptions and prices of these goods, 
this pamphlet contains the rules of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters for rubber covered wire, and several tables of 
wire dimensions, etc., convenient for reference. [3%(”x 5%”. 
79 pages.] 

THE OHIO WRINGER Co. (Springfield, Ohio) send usan illus- 
trated catalogue for 1901 of their extensive line of Clothes 
Wringers. The catalogue is gotten up in a novel and attrac- 
tive style. [3%” X64”. 16 pages.] 

JoserH Dixon CRUCIBLE Co. (Jersey City, New Jersey) is- 
sue a new edition—the seventh—of “Graphite as a Lubricant,” 
pointing out the advantages of graphite for overcoming fric- 
tion in engines or other machinery, a subject which is of 
as much interest in the rubber factory as anywhereelse. [5'4” 
x7". 44 pages.] 

ALSO RECEIVED. 

THE Davis Tire Co., Springfield, Massachusetts=The Davis Com- 
mon Sense Tire. 12 pp. 

George Watkinson & Co , Philadelphia=About the Rubber Campaign 
for 1901. 12 pp. 

The International Automobile and Vehicle Tire Co., Boston=[Large 
and attractive illustrated descriptive pamphlet.] 16 pp. 

The American Dunlop Tire Co., Belleville, New Jersey=Dunlop 
Pneumatic Carriage Tires. 16 pp. 

Clayton Air Compressor Works, No. 26 Cortlandt street, New York= 
Clayton Air Compressors. Catalogue No. 11. 80 X Xx pp. 

The Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio=Bicycle, Carriage, and 
Motor Vehicle Non Porous Tires. 20 pp. 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio=Facts [about rubber 
tires for vehicles and automobiles.] 12 pp. 

Indiana Rubber and Insulated Wire Co., Jonesboro, Indiana= Hand- 
book of Standard Rubber Vehicle Tires. 8 pp. 

The India Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio= Rubber tires for carriages and 
all kinds of vehicles. 16 pp. 

William Yerdon, Fort Plain, New York=Price List of Yerdon’s Im- 
proved Double Hose Band and Adjuster. 12 pp. 

R. E. Buell, Habana, Cuba (unico agente The Philip Carey Manu- 
facturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio)=Lorga Experienca. Enonomia en la 
insulacion del calor. [Testimonials from Cuban firms relative to Carey’s 
asbestos products.] 12 pp. 


B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston=Illustrated Catalogue of the Sturte- 
vant Engines for Electric Light Plants and General High Grade Work. 
Catalogue No. 103. 50 pp. 

Lion Tailoring Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin=Silbar’s Patent Pneu- 
matic Life Preserver and Swimming Jacket. 6 pp. 

Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts=Fisk Tires, 1gor. 
I2 pp. 

H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co., No. roo William street, New York 
=Descriptive Price List, 1900, Asbestos. 62 pp. 

Morgan & Wright, Chicago=(1) Solid Rubber Vehicle Tires. 
(2) Cataplaro Tires. 4 pp. (3) Rubber Mats. 4 pp. 

Monarch Rubber Co , St. Louis=The Rubber Boot and Shoe Trust. 
20 pp. 

Buffalo Specialty Manufacturing Co., Buffalo, New York=The 
Neverleak People—Their Patents, Their Position, and Their Special- 
ties. [Neverleak Tire Fluid.] 12 pp. 

The Hartford Rubber Works Co., Hartford, Connecticut=The 
Hartford Vulcanizer. 8 pp. 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THE Science of Advertising. The Lever and the Fulcrum. Boston: 
Pettingill & Co., 1900. 16mo. 14 pp. [Interesting and apparently 
practical advice on how to advertise. ] 

Kolonial-Handels-Adressbuch, 1got. (5 Jahrgang.) Kolonial- 
Wirtschaftlichen Komitee, Berlin. 8vo. 220 pp. Price 1.50 marks. 

Manual of Explosives. A Brief Guide for the Use of Miners and 
Quarrymen. By Courtenay De Kalb, Professor in the School of Min- 
ing, Kingston, Ont. Toronto: Ontario Bureau of Mines, 1900. 16 mo. 


126 pp. 


4 PP- 





RECENT RUBBER PATENTS. 


UNITED STATES PATENT RECORD. 
IsSUED JANUARY I, Igor. 
O. 664.883. Automatic pump for inflating tires. 
Murray, Leavenworth, Kansas, 

664,908. Machine for placing cross wires in solid rubber tires. James 
A. Swinehart, Akron, Ohio, assignor to the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co., same place. 

664,931. Vehicle tire. William B. Donaldson, Chicago. 

664,957. Fibrous composition of matter and method of making same. 
George W. Laraway, New York, assignor to the National Package 
Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

664,998. Composition for elastic washers. 
Germany. 

665,081. Vehicle tire and method of attaching same. Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Chicago, assignor of one-half to George B, Dryden, same 
place. 

665,146. Inflatable tire. 
ton, England. 

665,203. Elastic tire. Thomas Gare, New Brighton, England. 

665,370. Rubber foot mat. Lewis D. Parker, Hartford, Connecticut, 
assignor to the Hartford Rubber Works Co, 

IsSUED JANUARY 8, I901. 

665,418. Amalgamator. George W. Fisher, Louisville, Kentucky, as- 
signor of one-half to Charles A. Gould and A. Leonard Gould, 
Chicago. 

665,488. Cushion tire for vehicle wheels. 
ford, Connecticut. 

665,510. Reversible rubber block holder. 
Plum, Pennsylvania. 

665,570. Bicycle tire. 


William J, 


Ewald Goltstein, Cologne, 


Walter Swain and Leonard H. Swain, Bol- 


Frank H, Turner, Hart- 
Hamilton M. Clements, 


Michael F. Meisch, Rochester, N. Y. 
665,575. Vulcanizer. Julius Muggenburg, Chicago. 
665,604. Pneumatic tire. John F. Ives, Cleveland, Ohio. 


665,605. Tire. James Kelly, Passaic, New Jersey, assignor of two- 
thirds to N. Du Bois Strayer and James Ferguson, same place. 


665,636. Electric cable. Robert K. Gray, London, England. 

665,700. Vehicle wheel tire. Arthur L. Stevens, New York. 

665,715. Tire for vehicle wheels. Charles F. Allen, Hueneme, Cali- 
fornia, assignor of one-half to Lunby B. Hogue and W. C. Hewitt, 
Santa Paula, California. 

665,797. Boot or shoe. Joseph Newton, Dresden, Germany. 

665,822. Tire. Walter A. Barrows, Chicago. 
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IssuED JANUARY 15, IgOI. 

665,898. Rubber tire for vehicles, William R. Giddeon, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, 

665,899. Automatic tire inflator. Paul F. Gillette, New York, as- 
signor to William B. Gladding, Providence, Rhode Island. 

665,924. Life saving buoy. John J. McGee, Jersey City, assignor of 
two-thirds to William H. Serviss, same place ,and Abraham P. 
Zoller, Fort Plain, N. Y. 

665,931. Sheet packing. Albert B. Pratt, Somerville, Massachusetts. 

665,967. Process of devulcanizing Caoutchouc. John Murphy, New 
York, assignor to Amadée Spadone, same place. 

665,968. Devulcanizing bath. 

666,007. Soft tread horseshoe. 
bush, Buffalo, New York. 

656,166. Tire. Joseph E. Ulsh, Altoona, Pennsylvania. 

666,179. Tire. Charles E. Bradish, Moline, Illinois, 

666,201. Cushion heel. John F. B. Litchfield, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts 


665,979. 


Same. 
Felix Galley and Almon H. Roude- 


Packing. Clement Restein, Philadelphia. 
IssuUED JANUARY 22. 
Elvira A, Whitney, Cranston, Rhode Island. 


Thomas Crowley, Lambertville, New Jersey. 


Cushion tire. 
Rubber boot. 


666,401. 
666,497. 
ISSUED JANUARY 29. 

666,725. Rubber tire for vehicle wheels. Rollin S. Woodruff, New 

Haven, Connecticut. 
666,746. Pneumatic tire. Henry G. Fiske, New York, assignor by 
mesne assignments to the Columbia and Electric Vehicle Co. 
666,759. Bath brush. Burton D. Knickerbocker, Chicago, assignor of 
one-half to Edward H. Knickerbocker, Fairfax, Lowa. 
666,813. Swimming device. Nils Larson, New York. 
DESIGN PATENTS. 
Harry E. Wagoner, St. Louis, assignor to the 


33,892. Overshoe. 
January 8. 


Monarch Rubber Co., same place. 
33,991. Kubber boot. George Watkinson, Philadelphia, January 15. 
34,002, Tire. John M. Sweet, Batavia, New York, assignor by mesne 

assignments to the Batavia Rubber Tire Co. January 15. 

34,005. Felly. Alfred Ducasble, Paris, France, assignor to the Manu- 

factured Rubber Co., Philadelphia. January 22. 

Felly. January 22. 


34,006. Same. 


ENGLISH PATENT RECORD. 
APPLICATIONS, —- 1g00, 


John Barber, 4, Corporation street, Manchester. 
December ro. 


22,427. Improve- 
ments in rubber tired wheels. 

22,534. Alfred James Newman Goodson and William Goodson, 12, 
Hockliffe street, Leighton Buzzard, Beds. Non slipping horse 
shoe. December tr. 

22,647. Evelyn Thomas Johnston, 53, Brampton road, South Totten- 
ham, London. Mackintosh with showerproof lining to protect the 
wearer from condensed perspiration. December 12. 

22,711. Sheldon Harold Stubbs, 64, Baiton arcade, Manchester. Im- 
proved protector or facing for the outer surface of rubber and pneu- 
matic tires for wheels of vehicles. December 13. 

22,739. Philipp Rupp, 70, Chancery lane, London. 
valve and inflator connections for pneumatic tires and the like. 
cember 13. 

22,799. John Duncan, 8, Gordon street, Glasgow. 
ball. December 14. 

22,864. Walter Augustin Barrows and Nora Sanford, 45, Southampton 
buildings, Chancery lane, London. Improvements relating to elas- 
tic tires. December 14. 

22,936. William Shone, Upton Park, Chester. 
December 15. 

22,950. Joseph Harris, Sr., and Joseph Harris, Jr., 55, Market street, 
Manchester. Improvements in apparatus for the printing of India- 
rubber goods. December 15. 

23,023. Edward Walster and James Walster, 33, Chancery lane, Lon- 
don. Improvements in pneumatic tires. December 17. 

23,050. Henri Falconnet and Maurice Perodeaud, 6, Lord street, Liv- 
erpool. Improvements in the manufacture of tires. December 17. 

23,065. Arthur Cooke, The Hawthorne, Quinton, near Birmingham. 
Puncture sealing device for pneumatic and tubeless tires and air 
tubes. December 18. 

23,100. Moses Best, 8, (Quality court, Chancery lane, London. Im- 
provements in apparatus for cooling tires when securing same tothe 
rims of wheels. December 18. 


Improvements in 
De- 


An improved golf 


Pneumatic ball tire. 
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23,111. Middleton Crawford and Henry Brooks, 111, Hatton garden, 
London. Improvements in wheel tires. December 18. 

23,202. John Hounsell, 77, Colmore row, Birmingham. 
ments in grinding mills. December 19. 

23,210. Alexandre Foin, 72, Cannon street, London. 
in casings for pneumatic tires. December 19. 
23,228. John Henry Glew and Henry Williams, 166, Fleet street, Lon- 

don. Improvements in tires. December Ig. 

23,241. Isaac Wheeldon, 18, Buckingham street, Strand, London. Im- 
provements relating to pneumatic wheels, December Ig. 

23,457. W. Foxton, 87, Victoria road, Scarborough. Improved steel, 
corn pressed paper, wood,,or like rim for rubber tires. December 22. 

23,459. Same. Improved brake block for rubbertires. December 22. 

23,529. Alexander Black, 32, St. James street, Paisley road, Glasgow. 

Improvements in pneumatic tires for cycles. December 24. 

23,544. James Henry Smith, 24, Mall road, Hammersmith, London. 
Improvements in pneumatic tubes for tires of cycles and motors. 
December 24. 

23,568. Samuel George Rodley Lyon, 22, Glasshouse street, Regent 
street, London. Tire for wheeled vehicles. December 24. 

23,603. Alfred Julius Boult, 111, Hatton garden, London. Substitute 
for Gutta-percha. [Pandia Constantine Ralli, Herman Mayer, and 
Lucas Toch, United States.] December 24. 

23,607. Henry Harris Lake, 45, Southampton buildings, Chancery 
lane, London. Elastic tires for vehicle wheels. [Frank H. Tur- 
ner, United States.] December 24. 

23,625. Lewis Frazer, South Tidworth, Andover, Hants. 
cycles and motorcars. December 27. 

23,666. Orville Livingston Leach, 45, Southampton buildings, Chan- 
cery lane, London. Elastic cushion tires for vehicles. (Date ap- 
plied for under Patents. etc. Act, 1883, Sec. 103, May 31, Igoo, 
being date of application in the United States.) December 27. 

23,713. Valentine Pfister and Frank A. Byrne, 77, Colmore row, Bir- 
mingham. Improved machine for cutting rubber washers. De- 
cember 28. 

23,770. Frederick James Seddon, 57, Barton arcade, Manchester. 
Pneumatic tire. December 29. 

23,828. William Herbert Entwistle, 186, Stockport road, Manchester. 
Inner air tubes for pneumatic tires. December 31. 

PATENTS GRANTED.—APPLICATIONS OF 1899. 

17,213. Saddle pads. Richter, H., 22, Kirchstrasse, Leipzig-Linde- 
nau, Germany. August 24. 

17,222. Collapsible tubes or containers. Wade, A. A., 169, Wood- 
house street, Leeds, and Downs, A., Shawside, Guiseley, near 
Leeds. August 25. 

17,227. Spring and rubber tires. 
cester. August 25. 

17,266. Massage: Flesh rubbers. 
Kiel, Germany. August 25. 

17,335. Pneumatic tire. Baker, H., 62, Solent road, West Hamp- 
stead, London. August 26. 

17,655. India-rubber compositions. 
bers, Southampton buildings, London. 
bridge avenue, New York.] August 31. 

17,800, Rubber tire and method of attaching. David, J. B., Melyn, 
Neath, Glamorganshire. September 4. 

17,877. Flexible compositions. Bestwick, G., 192, Green lane, Patri- 
croft, Lancashire. September 5. 

17,878. Plastic compositions. Same. 

18,002. Method of attaching tires to rims. 
lock road, Small Heath, Birmingham. 

Puncture closing compositions. 

September 6, 

Vaile, P. A., Auckland, New Zealand. 


Improve- 


Improvements 


Tires for 


Wright, T., 45, Friar street, Wor- 


Maschmann, H., 21, Konigsweg, 


Imray, O., Birkbeck Bank Cham- 
[McManus, W. V., Kings- 


September 5. 
Tufft, E., 77, Golden Hil- 
September 6, 


Ostberg, J., 10, Balston 


18,054. 
street, Kilda, Victoria. 

18,208. Boots and shoes. 
September 8. 

18,483. Pneumatic tire. 
road, Nottingham. 

18,505. Pneumatic tires. Swertschkoff, E., 27, Furstatskajastrasse, 
St. Petersburg, Russia. September 13. 

American Inventions. 

17,208. Air mattresses, beds, pillows, etc. Swartzwelder, H. O., 
Chaneyville, and Swartzwelder, D. H., Charlesville, both in Penn- 
sylvania. August 24. 

18,412. Hot water bottles. 
September 12. 

18,549. Pneumatic tires. 
tember 14. 


Sanderson, D., 10, Oliver street, Portland 
September 13. 


Alden, A. H., Lawrence, New York, 


Pickett, E. F., Buffalo, New York. Sep- 
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THE CUT IN RUBBER SHOE PRICES. 


a circular to their customers announcing new discounts 
on rubber boots and shoes from that date to March 
31, which are figured out to average a reduction of 18 
per cent. The details follow: 
DISCOUNTS FROM GROSS PRICE LIST. 


- ‘HE United States Rubber Co. issued on February | 


Per Cent. 
35(@10 
35@10@ 5 
35@to@t0 
35@10@10@ 5 
50@I10 
tween 
February 1 and August 31, 1901, on detailed orders received 
prior to April 1. Delivery of goods is guaranteed by the com- 
pany only with “ reference to our capacity to produce and our 
»bligations to all our customers.” All orders remaining un- 
illed August 31, rgo1, will be cancelled. 

Discounts allowed from gross prices on rubber footwear 
\ave varied, during ten years past as follows, though it would 
e necessary to study the changes in gross prices to determine 
1ow far net prices have varied for any given line of goods. 
This table is given merely to show that the latest discounts 
re not so “long” as some the trade have known in the past: 


First quality brands (except Woonsocket and Meyer) 
Woonsocket and Meyer brands “<q 
Second quality brands (except Rhode Island) ... 
Rhode Island brand 


Seasons 1893-94—1895-96. 
Season 1896-97 
Seasons 1897-98—1g900-01.. 
(With extra sammer discount of 5% since 1897. ] 
The following comparison will show the different net prices, 
under different discount, of an article of which the gross list 


price is $1: 


Season 18g0-9gI 
yeason 1891-92 
Season 1892-93 


Discount 25% (as for several seasons past) 75 cents 
Discount 25@5% (the summer discount)... . . os 3S OD 
Discount 35@10% (the present rate) 3846 cents 
From one point of view the recent cut in prices is less ap- 
parent than real. That is to say, with the lower prices of crude 
rubber now prevailing, the manufacturers can afford to make 
some reductions without a corresponding loss of profits. And 
in respect, all the manufacturers are on a level. Rubber 
shoe prices are announced usually on April 1, for which reason 
the following comparison of prices of fine Para rubber for the 
month of March in each year, and also the average for the full 

year, is shown: 
March. Year. 


73@ 74% 
82@ 83% 
94@ 95 
-O2@I1 07 


g9g@1.05 
Average February 1-26, Ig01.... 84 7 cents. 

Some of the large independent companies, whose discounts 
were the same as those of the United States Rubber Co. before 
the cut are understood to have met this reduction by giving a 
further reduction of 5 per cent. The situation as a whole, 
leaves the rubber shoe trade exposed to such a strenuous com- 
petition as has hardly been known before in its history. 


THE WEATHER AND THE TRADE. 


SYRACUSE and BUFFALO.—Frank C. Howlett reports [Feb- 
ruary 23}: ‘*On account of the open winter that we have ex- 
perienced throughout the territory adjacent to Syracuse and 
Buffalo, we found that the retailers had large stocks of rubber 


footwear on hand. The recent snow storms have created a 
demand for rubber goods, and consequently the retailers are 
reducing their stocks. This, of course, is very satisfactory to 
them, as they had anticipated carrying over a good sized stock. 
The stock of light goods will practically be all cleaned out if 
the good winter weather continues through the next two or 
three weeks. Then, at the breaking up of the weather, there 
will be a demand for rubber boots, and we hope to see the 
stocks on hand at the retail stores very much lightened before 
the end of the season. If we could manage to stand in with 
the weather clerk, so as to get good rubber weather for a few 
weeks longer, the stocks of the retailers would sadly need re- 
plenishing, which, of course, is exactly the condition the job- 
bers are praying for. 

“[ do not think that the reduction in prices has enabled us 
to take many more orders for immediate shipment. We are 
having a fair ‘sizing up’ trade, which is, of course, expected 
at this time of the year, and with the present winter weather. 
We are booking quite a number of orders for future delivery, 
and are looking forward to a busy season.” 

Cuicaco.—C. B. Allen, selling agent for the United States 
Rubber Co. reports [ February 23]: “I am pleased to be able to 
state that the recent generous snowfalls in the western states 
have stimulated quite a demand for rubber footwear, and feel 
satisfied that both jobber and retailer, particularly the latter, 
have considerably reduced their holdings. The weather still 
continues cold and wintry, with enough snow on the ground to 
cause ah avy demand, for boots especially, when it softens up. 

“As to the effect of the recent reduction in prices, there 
certainly has been a very active demand of late, resulting in 
liberal detailing for next season’s requirements, and probably 
to some extent the low prices have caused less conservatism in 
ordering for immediate needs. We have been very busy our- 
selves since the Ist instant, and, from the fact that our trade is 
confined exclusively to jobbing houses, it naturally would indi- 
cate that the jobbers have felt the demand to a very consider- 
able extent the past few weeks, implying a similar situation, or 
even more so, with the retailers.” 

OMAHA.—Z. T. Lindsey reports [February 21]: “ We were 
favored about two weeks ago in the territory in which we work 
with snow varying in depth from three inches toa foot. As 
there has been zero weather, it enabled retail dealers to dis- 
pose of very large quantities of warm lined goods. The same 
storm early in December would have been worth many times 
as much to sellers of rubber boots and shoes, but we are all 
feeling very much pleased to have the storm at all, because it 
looked at one time as if we should not have any winter weather. 
A light snow storm is on at the present time, but we do not 
believe it will have much effect on trade. As the retail dealers 
bought light for the trade of last fall, we believe that they will 
have cleaned out more than half their winter goods by Aprilr.” 

St. PAUL.—James Suydam, secretary and manager of the 
Goodyear Rubber Co., reports [February 21]: “ The rubber 
business here is a difficult one to reckon with. We have to 
consider three large and varying interests, in addition to the 
weather. It is hard to judge which is most important, and in 
putting them in the order that I do, it is not because of their 
relative influence. 

“1, The weather. Last spring we had a destructive drought 
over a large part of the Dakotas which meant a reduction in 
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the volume of all business done at St. Paul of at least 20 per 
cent., and the rubber business had to stand its share ; then for 
two winters past we have had very little snow, which made the 
demand for snow goods extremely light, and coupled with this 
mild (for us) weather limiting the demand for warm goods. 

“2, We have the agricultural interests, which are seriously 
affected by the prices of grain, especially wheat, and live stock. 
Fortunately for the past three years these have been favor- 
able; but with a drought or early frost the “crops” are en- 
dangered so that we don’t feel safe on this line until after the 
“crops"’ are harvested. The crop of 1900 was light on the 
average, and in some sections of our (St. Paul) territory nil. 

“3. We have the lumber interests. The effect of lumber upon 
our business depends more on the price of, or demand for 
lumber, than on the snow. Of course snowy seasons do help 
the sale of rubbers in ‘the woods,’ but the great lumber opera- 
tors now make ice tracks on which they draw their logs, so 
that even the entire absence of snow does not entirely do away 
with the demand for lumbermen’s rubbers; but more impor- 
tant is the price and demand ; this too for the past three years 
has been favorable. 

“4. We have the mining interests. This is not so important 
as the others, and yet it has much to do with demand for some 
lines of rubber goods, for miners and their families; this in- 
dustry also for the past three years has been favorable. 

“We have reason to believe that financial conditions will re- 
main as good as or better than they have been in this section ; 
many farmers have paid off mortgages on their farms ,; in the 
middle six months of 1900 many small banks collected in their 
loans from farmers and others, giving as a reason the uncertain 
results and effect of the presidential election. This element of 
distrust is removed, and money seems to be plenty, and collec- 
tions good. 

“ The stirring up of prices and terms that has been going on 
the past few weeks is having a beneficial effect on the trade in 
unexpected ways. It is leading dealers to compare prices and 
qualities of goods and brands as they never have before; and 
as we now have an improved class of merchants to deal with, 
the result is, and will be a demand for the goods that have 
stood, or will stand the test when they come to be worn; this 
is being demonstrated by the fact that some of the makers 
have said they will not meet the low prices made by others. 
This part of the country is too hard on winter footwear to 
stand more than one dose of stuff called ‘rubber’ that goes to 
pieces as soon as severely tested. For this reason the jobbers 
who handle such brands of goods as stand the test are taking 
their full (more than average) share of orders for next Fall de- 
livery. Stocks of retailers are in good shape.” 

Editorial 

St. Louis.—A leading jobber reports [February 25]: “Our 
territory is confined very largely to the southwestern and 
southern states, and, thus far, this winter, the snowfall has 
been light, and merchants are carrying over quite a volume of 
their fall purchases of fleece lined goods. The reduced prices 
which are in vogue to-day, however, are creating quite a 
volume of sales, and the demand for the next winter season is 
being discounted quite largely. We think it safe to predict 
that easily two-thirds of the rubber boot and shoe orders in our 
section, will have been placed by the retail merchant, for fall 
delivery, prior to April 1, Igor.” 





THE United States secretary of war has decided that, in 
cases where the post commander certifies that it is necessary, 
arctic overshoes and certain other articles of clothing may be 
issued at cost prices to enlisted men, 


LITERATURE OF INDIA-RUBBER. 





A* the third West Indian Agricultural Conference, held in 
Barbados, January 5, under the presidency of Dr. D. Mor- 
ris, C. M. G., imperial commissioner of agriculture, a paper on 
“ Rubber Planting in the West Indies” was read by Mr. John H. 
Hart, F. L. S., saperintendent of the royal botanic gardens of Trin- 
idad. In this paper all the different India-rubber trees suitable 
for cultivation in the West Indies were fully described, and their 
merits discussed. Mr. Hart also exhibited specimens of rubber 
obtainable from trees under experimental cultivation in Trini- 
dad. Dr. Nichols (Dominica), Mr. W. Fawcett (Jamaica), and 
Mr. H. Millen (Tobago) took part in the discussion. The 
president closed the discussion with an account of his ex- 
perience in connection with the Casti//oa rubber tree and the 
rubber industry in British Honduras. The publication of Mr. 
Hart's paper and the resulting discussion will be looked for 
with interest, on account of the careful attention which the 
gentlemen named have given to the subject of rubber planting. 


IN CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Caoutcnouc en Getah-pertja in Nederlandsch-indie door Dr. P. 

Van Romburgh. By A.H. Berkhout]. [Review of a book.J=De /x- 
dische Mercuur, Amsterdam. XXIII-49 (December 11, 1900.) pp. 
gor. 
De proefaan plantingen van Caoutchouc-en Getah-pertja leverende 
houtsoorten te Tjipetir onder do leidung van het Boshwezen. (Experi- 
mental planting of Caoutchouc and Gutta-percha at Tjipetir under direc- 
tion of the forestry department.)= De Jndische Mercuur, Amsterdam. 
XXIII-49, 50 (December 11, 18, 1900.) pp. 903, 922-924. 

Caoutchouc-winning nit Schorsen. (Extraction of rubber from bark.) 
—= De Indische Mercuur, Amsterdam, XXIII-51 (December 25, 1900.) 
P- 937- 

De Gouvernements Getah-pertja-cultuur. By A. H. Blerkhout]—De 
Indische Mercuur, Amsterdam, XXIV-2, 3 (January 15, 22, 1gor.) 
PP. 24-25 ; 43-40. 

Caoutchouc-Cultuur en Bereidung. (Cultivation and preparation of 
rubber.) By Axel Preyer. [In proceedings at the Third Coffee Con- 
gress at Malang, Java, which began September 27, 1900. ]=: De /ndtsche 
Mercuur, Amsterdam. XXIII-993 (November 20, 1900.) pp. 849-850. 

Lianes a Caoutchouc Indigénes (Native Rubber Vines.) [Extract 
from Journal O fficiel du Congo Francais|=Revue des Cultures Coloniales, 
Paris. VIII-68. (January 5, 1901.) pp. 14-15. 

Sur une Nouvelle Liane a Caoutchouc du Kilimandscharo. [Notice 
of the Clitandra Kilimanjarica, a rubber vine, by Dr, O. Warburg, 
translated from Der 7ropenpflanser|\=Revue des Cultures Coloniales, 
Paris. VIII-69 (January 20, 1901.) pp. 45-46. 

La Culture des Plantes a Caoutchouc les Plantations de Java. [Sum- 
mary of planting experiments and results in Java and the peninsula, re- 
ported by Dr. Yersin in the Bulletin Economique de f Indo-Chine.)= 
Revue des Cultures Coloniales, Paris. WVI1II-69 (January 20, Igor.) pp. 
46-50. 

L’Exportation des Semences de Casti/loa elastica, (The shipment of 
seeds of the Castilloa elastica).=La Semaine Horticole, Brussels, 1V-48 
(December 8, 1900.) p. 572. 

Notes sur les Espéces Africaines du Genre Xickxia. By E. De Wild- 
man, of the botanic garden at Brussels. [Relative particularly to two 
new rubber producing species, A. Gilletii and KX. Comgolana, named by 
the author.]= Revue des Cultures Coloniales, Paris, VII-67 (December 
20, 1900.) pp. 743-748. 

Explorations in the Rubber Districts of Bolivia. By Baron H. Ar- 
nous de Riviére= Aulietin of the American Geographical Society, New 
York. XXXII-5(1g00.) pp. 432-444, with map. 

Manufacture of Rubber in the Philippines. By G. D. Rice. [Refers 
to methods of preparing crude rubber ; illustrated.]=—= Western Elec- 
trician, Chicago, XXVII-21 (November 24, 1900). p. 332. 

Aussichten ftir Kautschukkultur. (Prospects of cautchouc culture.) 


By Th. F. Koschny, San Carlos, Costa Rica.=Der Tropenpflanszer, 
Berlin, 


V-1 (January, 1901.) pp. 32-34. 
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NEWS OF THE AMERICAN RUBBER TRADE. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE AND RUBBER CO. 

HIS company have leased a store at Nos. 185-187 East 

Lake street, Chicago. It isin a fine location, and is in 

every way excellently arranged for the marketing of 

mechanical rubber goods. It has a 40 foot front, is 

100 feet deep, and has a large light basement. The whole of 

the interior of the store, as well as the front, have been refin- 

ished, and it is being fitted with a complete stock of mechan- 

ical rubber goods, the plan being to make ‘it the best equipped 
rubber store in the city. 

CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE CO. 

IT was announced on February 9, that the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock had been de- 
ferred, pending a reorganization of the capital stock. The 
payment would have due, in regular course, on March 1, being 
the seventh quarterly dividend, beginning with that declared 
August 8 and paid September 1, 1899. The report has since 
been current that a plan was under consideration to reduce the 
capital of the company from $10,000,000 —of which $8,000,000 
has been issued—to $5,000,000 by cancelling the $2,000,000 of 
treasury stock, one half each preferred and common, and by 
issuing $3,000,000 in 4 per cent. debenture bonds to replace an 
equal amount in preferred shares. A special meeting of stock- 
holders was called for February 28 to consider the new plan. 

RECEIVER FOR THE GOSHEN RUBBER CO. 

ON application of Alexander McDonnell, of Montpelier, In- 
diana, a stockholder, on February 6, a receiver was appointed 
for this company, with a view to reorganization. The Elkhart 
County Loan and Trust Co. was appointed receiver. The 
Goshen company, which is a new concern in the rubber indus- 
try, suffered a severe loss recently in the death of Joseph H. 
Shoemaker, treasurer and principal stockholder, which event 
interfered with the plans which he had formed for putting fur- 
ther capital into the enterprise. Various complications have 
since arisen, due in part to lack of agreement among the parties 
at interest. It is believed locally that the company will be re- 
organized soon on a sound basis. 

NO RUBBER FACTORY FOR MINNEAPOLIS. 

THE newspapers of Minneapolis, Minnesota, recently pub- 
lished statements to the effect that a company was being or- 
ganized, with $500,000 capital, to establish a mechanical rubber 
goods factory in that city, in which the W. S. Nott Co., an im- 
portant jobbing concern, would be largely interested. In re- 
sponse to an inquiry, the W. S. Nott Co. advise THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD: “ At the present time we have no thought 
or intention of starting a rubber mill at this point. Under the 
present conditions we doubt very much if a plant here could 
make any money.” 

BETTER CONDITIONS AT WOONSOCKET. 

IN an article on the industries of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, 
the Providence Journal remarks that, formerly, when a dull 
season occurred in the rubber industry, more or less hardship 
would be felt by the employés on account of their enforced 
idleness. There has been such an increased diversity of local 
industries in recent years, however, that when one class of mills 
is shut down, a possibility exists of some of the workers find- 
ing employment in other mills. Another feature noted, and 
one which renders easier a change of employment without 
change of residence, is the recent extension of street car lines 
having Woonsocket as a center. 


OPENING OF THE HARDMAN RUBBER FACTORY. 


THE opening of the new factory of the Hardman Rubber Co. 
(Belleville, New Jersey), described in the last INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD, was celebrated with a reception to the employés of the 
company, by the president, Mr. James Hardman, Jr. The large 
storeroom of the new building had been tastefully decorated 
and illuminated, and a platform provided for an orchestra. 
Mr. Hardman welcomed his guests in a felicitous speech, after 
which there was dancing. The grand march was led by Mr. 
Hardman and Mrs. John Hardman, who were followed by a 
hundred couples. The floor managers were John T. Maguire 
and John McCoy, and the arrangement and reception commit- 
tee consisted of Misses Lizzie Murphy, Katharine Murray, 
Annie Hood, Mary Galvin, Nellie Comeskey, Margaret Carri- 
gan, Sara Williamson, Mary Waters, and Katharine McCoy. 
Refreshments were served by a bevy of young woinen. 


BELATED ‘‘ RUBBER WEATHER.” 


THE worst snowstorm that has visited the central western 
states for years began on the evening of February 2 and raged 
during most of the next day. It was general in the northern 
portions of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, throughout Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and was severe in much Of Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa, and Nebraska. Railway travel was delayed on some 
important lines, and in most of the cities in the storm path 
street cars were tied up. Snow fell for twelve hours in 
Chicago, to a depth of 11 inches, besides drifting badly. The 
fall was even heavier in other Illinois cities. On February 3 
and 4 the storm had reached New York state, and the snowfall 
was heavy in the central and northern counties. Syracuse had 
a foot of snow and Rochester 11 inches. A comparatively 
slight fall was experienced in New York city. A secofi_d storm 
swept the states east of the Mississippi on February 9, the snow 
in places in western New York being heavier than in the week 
previous, and the same was true in the metropolis. Los An- 
geles, California, had a genuine fall of snow on February 2, of 
about an inch in depth. Chicago had a third visitation of snow 
on February 11. There have since been heavy falls of snow in 
western New York. Comments on the effect of the storms on 
on the rubber shoe trade will be found elsewhere in this paper. 


DEATH OF FRANK H. DOW. 


FRANK HENRY Dow, who died at his home in Revere, Mas- 
sachusetts, on February 6, in his fifty-fifth year, had long been 
connected prominently with the fire hose trade. He was for 
several years manager of the fire hose department of the Re- 
vere Rubber Co., and was connected later with the American 
Fire Hose Manufacturing Co., and finally with the Chicago 
branch of the New Jersey Car Spring and Rubber Co. Recently 
he was obliged, by failing health, to retire from business, when 
he returned to Revere, where he had lived for most of the 
time since 1880, For nine years Mr. Dow served efficiently on 
the Revere school board, besides taking an active interest in 
other matters of a public nature. He leaves two daughters and 
one son, besides an aged father. The Revere schools were 
closed on the day of the funeral, and the school flags placed at 
half mast, as a mark of respect to the deceased. 


DAMAGE SUITS BY EMPLOYES. 


THE Woonsocket Rubber Co. have been sued by Isidore 
Bazinet, of Woonsocket, R. I., to recover $15,000 for injuries 
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alleged to have been sustained by him while at work with a 
machine in the defendants’ factory.——Philip Miller, an em- 
ployé of the India Rubber Co. (Akron, Ohio), has sued that 
company for $5000 for damages alleged to have been sustained 
while he was moving a heavy truck in the factory. There 
exist to-day companies which insure factory owners against 
accidents to their employés. A case in the Boston courts— 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. v. Edward Kendall e¢ a/s. 
—is based upon the claim by the plaintiffs for damages from 
the explosion of a devulcanizing tank built by the defendants. 
It was developed in testimony that $5634.41 was paid to injured 
employés in damages, which amount was reimbursed by a mu- 
The Woven Hose company, 
however, sued for damages suffered by itself. From the above 
it would seem that the study of the laws relating to accidents 
to employés would be a matter of much importance to rubber 


tual liability insurance company. 


manufacturers. 


THE LATE NOYES W. FISK. 

THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD last month chronicled very briefly 
the death of Mr. N. W. Fisk, president of the Fisk Rubber Co. 
(Chicopee Falls, Mass.), the news coming at such a time as to 
render a more extended notice impossible. Mr. Fisk was a very 
prominent business man in Springfield, Massachusetts, where, 
for over forty years, he was a resident. He was born in Hins- 
dale, New Hampshire, March 15, 1839, and, like many successful 
business men, began his business career as a boy in a country 
store, his apprenticeship 
beginning at the early 
age of thirteen years. 
Four years later he went 
to Northampton, as 
book-keeper for Thayer 
& Sargeant. In 1858 he 


removed to Springfield, 





re * 


entering the office of the 
Wasson Manufacturing 


with which his 


: t ™ S 0 Oes 
: brother, George C. Fisk, 
had become connected. 





After a year, Mr. Fisk 
left that company and 
became book-keeper for 
E. B. Haskell & Co., 
staying there until 1862, 
he entered the 

army, enlisting in Com- 

pany A, Forty-sixth reg- 
After serving one year, he 





when 


iment of Massachusetts volunteers. 
returned to Springfield and went into the grocery provision 
business for himself. This business he sold in 1867, when he 
went into the manufacture of lampblack. About a year later, his 
factory burning, he went into the soap manufacture, which was 
a permanent and successful venture. In this business he was as- 
sisted by his two brothers. In 1880 one of his brothers died and 
the business was reorganized as the Fisk Manufacturing Co., 
Noyes W. Fisk being clerk and treasurer. In addition to this 
he was president-of the George A. Schastui Wood Working 
Co., and director in the Chicopee National Bank, and in the 
Warren Steam Pump Co., of Warren, Massachusetts. As presi- 
dent of the Fisk Rubber Co., of which his son, Harry G. Fisk, is 
treasurer and manager, his long business experience was of great 
value, and, although not widely known in the rubber trade, he 
took a very live interest in the affairs of this company. Mr. 
Fisk was very popular socially in Springfield, and took a great 
interest in the welfare of the city. For many years he served 
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as common councilman and on the board of water commis- 
sioners, and was also of great financial assistance when the 
magnificent Art and Science Museum buildings were erected. 
He was a thirty-two degree Mason, and belonged to the Nyas- 
set, Winthrop, and Grasse River outing clubs. The portrait 
herewith has been kindly furnished by the Springfield Repudit- 
can, 
THE LATE FRANK B. PENNINGTON. 

FRANK B. PENNINGTON, president of the Standard Rubber 
Co., died at his home in Abington, Mass., February 4. at the 
age of 36 years. Mr. Pennington was well known in the rub- 
ber clothing trade, and almost to the day of his death was ac- 
tively connected with it. He was born near Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, his father being afarmer. Ata very early age he began 
to earn his own living by driving a coal cart, when he was so 
small he could hardly climb to the seat. Later he went to 
work for the Eddistone Print Works, and after remaining there 
for about a year, secured an agency for the selling of washing 
machines and wringers. In 
that line he was advanced 
rapidly, becoming collector 
and managing agent in 
Pennsylvania. . He left the 
wringer business to take 
the management of the 
Anchor Rubber Co., at 
Pittsburgh, which was then 
a branch of the old Stand- 
ard Rubber Co. In 1890 
he was appointed manager 
of the Standard Rubber 

. Co., at a time when the 
stockholders had been dissatisfied with the business, and decided 
to close the factory. Mr. Pennington, however, organized a new 
company in which he became the largest shareholder, and, com- 
ing to Brockton, Mass., took charge of the business. He at 
once devoted himself wholly to building up his concern, and was 
manufacturer, purchasing agent, and selling agent all in one, 
and did an enormousamount of work ; indeed, it was overwork 
as much as anything that cost him his life. The funeral ser- 
vices were held at his home in Abington, Mass., on February 7. 
The funeral was private, only intimate friends attending. The 
New England Rubber Club was represented by Mr. Robert B. 
Baird, while as a further expression of sympathy the club sent 
a beautiful broken wreath and cycle, and the following resolu- 
tions: 

Wuerkas, Death has removed Mr. Frank B. Pennington, president 
of the Standard Rubber Co. (Brockton, Mass.) from among us, we, in 
behalf of the New England Rubber Club, are moved to the following ex- 
pressions of sympathy: 

Resolved, That during the years of his service as officer in the Stan- 
dard Rubber Co., Mr. Pennington, although not brought in direct con- 
tact with the majority of the members of this Club, yet gained the repu- 
tation, and left the definite impress, of one who wasalert, conscientious, 
and single minded in the pursuance of his calling. His high courage, 
and rare industry during the troublous period immediately preceding his 
demise now in retrospect, win from all a sincere and heartfelt respect. 
Illness did not check his energy or curb his activity; death alone 
quenched his spirit’s fire. 

Resolved, That the rubber trade suffers a great loss in the death of 
one so young and capable. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon the records 
of the Club and that a copy be sent to his family. 

WILLIAM H, GLEASON, 
HORACE H. TYER, 
GEORGE P. WHITMORE, 


—— 


} Committee on 
j Resolutions. 
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WILLIAM E. BARKER. 


THE organizer and owner of the Enterprise Rubber Co. 
(Boston) is so well known in the rubber trade, particularly in 
the shoe line, that 
the Editor of THE 
INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD has long 
felt that his por- 
trait should be 
added to the large 
collectionthat 
have dignified and 
graced the pages 
of this paper. Now 
that the likeness 
has been secured, it 
is interesting to 
take a brief view of 
Mr. Barker's busi- 
ness career. He 
was born at Lynn- 
field Centre, Mas- 
sachusetts, August 
19, 1865. In 1872 
his parents moved 
to Maiden, Massachusetts, of which city the subject of this article 
is stilla resident. Ten years later he entered the employ of 
the late Charles M. Clapp as office boy, and at the end of eight 
years’ service was made manager. Leaving Mr. Clapp, he was 
with the Para Rubber Shoe Co. for a year, after which he or- 
ganized the present widely known and successful Enterprise 
Rubber Co. Personally, Mr. Barker is an active, wideawake 
young business man, who keeps a keen eye on all the details-of 
his business, and yet who is possessed of a cheerful belief in the 
future that wins him many friends and makes him a most 
wholesome factor in both business and social life. 


WILLIAM E. BARKER, 


H. C., CORSON TO RETIRE. 


THE news that Mr. H. C. Corson, vice president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. (Akron, Ohio), will retire from active participa- 
tion in the affairs of the company the first of next year, while 
received with regret in the trade, does not awaken surprise. 
For a number of years it has been an open secret that Mr. Cor- 
son had other than purely commercial ambitions. His rustic 
lodge in Nova Scotia, where he simply revelled in an out of 
door life on sea and shore, was one. Another was his love of 
languages, of which he has long been a most enthusiastic stu- 
dent. Now, with a fortune ample for his wants, freed from 
commercial cares, he bids fair to prove himself a rarity among 
Americans, one who in the full flush of business success can 
retire to private life because he values other things than mere 
money getting. Mr. Corson will still retain interests in the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., and keep in touch with its progress whether 
in his log cabin in Nova Scotia—in the lecture room in New 
York—or while hunting elusive accents in their European 
homes, 

CHANGE IN A JOBBING HOUSE. 

At Saginaw; Michigan, S. W. Jennings has sold out his in- 
terest in the firm of Jennings, Lacy & Co., wholesale shoe and 
rubber dealers, to George A. Alderton, of the same firm, the 
style of which has been changed to Waldron, Alderton & 
Melze. Mri Lacy disposed of his interests 4 year ago. The 
officers of the company are now: George A. Alderton, presi- 
dent; A. C. Melze, vice president; E. R. Gould, secretary; E. 


P. Waldron, treasurer and general manager. The firm are 


agents for the Lycoming Rubber Co. 


PARKER, HOLMES & CO. (BOSTON. ) 

UNDER date of February 1 this important jobbing firm issue 
two net price lists of rubber boots and shoes, one covering the 
products of the Apsley Rubber Co. (Hudson, Mass.), of whose 
goods Parker, Holmes & Co. are large handlers, and the second 
covering goods of several makes— Boston Rubber Shoe, Candee, 
Woonsocket, and Narragansett brands, and the United States 
Rubber Co's. “combinations” and tennis shoes. The large 
Spring Shoe Catalogue of Parker, Holmes & Co. is a kandsome 
and complete publication, but rubber goods are less fully rep- 
resented init than is usual in their Fall catalogues. 


A G & J TIRE ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE G & J Tire Co. (Indianapolis, Ind.) advise THE INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD that they now make 28 & 134 inch G & J tires 
for use on the 28 x1%-1% inch G & J rim. The 1% inch 
G & J tire formerly required a rim of special diameter. This 
change will no doubt be welcomed by manufacturers, as it will 
no longer be necessary to use special rims and special spokes 
for 134 inch tires. For the present the new style or size will be 
shipped only when specially ordered. The company will con- 
tinue to carry a stock of tires suitable for the 13¢ inch rim that 
has been used in the past. 


RUBBER TIRE NOTES. 

A HEARING in the case of The Single Tube Automobile and 
Bicycle Co. v. Hartford. Rubber Works Co., mentioned in the 
last INDIA RUBBER WORLD [page 159], has been set for March 
8, in the United States circuit court, at New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. Judge Townsend will hear the case. 

=The Hartford Rubber Works Co. have filed an answer to 
the suit of Lucius E. Whiton, in the United States circuit court 
at Hartford, who alleged infringement of patent No. 343,351, 
for improvements in tires for vehicles. It is denied (1) that 
Whiton was the original inventor of said improvements, (2) 
that the invention has any value, or (3) that defendants have 
infringed the patent. 

=The National Cement and Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
(Toledo, Ohio) have purchased the bicycle lamp business of 
the E. P. Breckinridge Co., of the same city, and will continue 
the business in connection with their own cycle sundries trade. 

=The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. (Akron, Ohio) have 
opened a branch office in St. Louis, at No. 2212 Olive street, 
under the management of F. O. Sawyer. 

=Under the name Pennsylvania Rubber Tire Co., J. A. 
Strohecker & Co., of Reading, Pa., have become licensees for 
the Kelly Springfield solid carriage tires. 

=The St. Paul (Minn.) fire department has decided to ex- 
periment with rubber tires, and two pieces of apparatus have 
been equipped with them. 


NATIONAL INDIA RUBBER CO. 


A DINNER was given by the management, on the evening of 
February 16, to the foremen of the company’s factories, at 
Bristol, Rhode Island, to which the salesmen were also invited, 
most of the latter coming for long distances to attend it. Cov- 
ers were laid for 70, at De Wolf’s Inn, at Bristol. The guests 
were received by Manager Harry H. Shepard. The banquet 
hall was attractively decorated, good music was provided, and 
a splendid dinner was served, followed with addresses by Man- 
ager Shepard; William C. T. Wardwell, late lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island and a director in the company; Walter 
de F. Brown, secretary of the company ; Joseph F. Farrally, of 








the Bristol Phenix, who responded for the members of the 
press present; Wendell R. Davis, Jefferson S. Galvin, Colonel 
Joseph B. Burgess and Robert S. Emerson, members of the 
company’s staff; Samuel Norris, Jr., attorney for the United 
States Rubber Co.; and Colonel Samuel P. Colt, president of 
the company. The affair proved so successful in every way 
that the management hope to be able to repeat it annually. 


RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING CO. 

IN connection with the annual report of this company, 
printed on another page, the following details may prove of 
interest: The original issue of shares of the company, to- 
gether with the additional issue noted in the annual report of 
1900, and the still further amount covered in the last annual 
report, may be summarized as follows: 











Preferred. Common. Total. 
Original issue............ $6,196,600 $11,840,000 $18,036,600 
Additional, 1900......... 1,424,700 3,294,600 4,719,300 
Still later issues........ 430,100 1,807,100 2,237,200 
. eer $8,051,400 $16,941,700 $24,993,100 


The total capital authorized by the company’s charter is 
$50,000,000, in equal amounts of preferred and common shares. 
Recent quotations in New York have been: Preferred, 28 and 
28% ; Common, 77 and 78. 

UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 

THE following is a record of transactions in the shares of 
this company, on the New York Stock Exchange, since our 
last published report: 


PREFERRED. 














Common, 

DATES. Sales. High Low. Sales. High Low. 
Weekending Feb. 2.) 6,100 20% 19 1,070} 62 60 
Week ending Feb. 9.; 4,875 2156 19% 3,790) 61 59% 
Weekending Feb. 16., 3,010 2144 20 2,510} 61 60 
Week ending Feb. 23., 4,615 20 185g | 950| 605% 60 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 


THE Canton Rubber Co, (Canton, Ohio), January 24, under 
Ohio laws, to continue the manufacture of druggists’ sundries 
and rubber specialties carried on before by a firm under the 
same name ; capital, $35,000. 

=The New Century Rubber Co. (Philadelphia), January 7, 
under West Virginia laws, to reclaim rubber by a new process. 
Incorporators: William E, Sharps, Hamilton B. Sharps, Charles 
H. Gouert, A. Franklin Souber, David R. Patterson. Officers: 
W. E. Sharps, president; J. J. Mulconroy, vice president; 
C. H. Gouert, secretary and treasurer. Office: 515 Drexel 
building, Philadelphia. They have contracted for and are now 
having erected at Burlington, New Jersey, a factory, boiler, 
engine, and machinery to devulcanize old rubber and treat it 
under a new German process, secured and controlled for the 
United States by the new company. The works will be in 
charge of a practical rubber man whose experience covers a 
period of twenty years in the mechanical rubber business. In 
this process there will be no oil or acids of any description 
used. Samples will be cheerfully submitted, and correspond- 
ence is solicited. 

=American Belting and Packing Co., February 11, under 
New Jersey laws, to manufacture rubber goods; capital, $50,- 
000. Incorporators: Thomas Mcllroy, Jr., New York; William 
S. Noble, Morristown, N. J.; Francis L. Louthorp, Trenton, 
N. J. The offices of this company are at No. 35 Warren street, 
New York. Mr. Mcliroy has been elected president and Mr. 
Noble, secretary and treasurer. 
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=The Adjustable Stopper Manufacturing Co. (Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania), February 7, under New Jersey laws; to manu- 
facture a new rubber stopper patented by Jacob Steinberg, who 
is president of the company. C. H. Beach, whois president of 
the Saltsburg Bottle Works Co,, of Pittsburgh, is treasurer, 
and B. H. Pettes, secretary. 

TRADE NEWS NOTES. 

THE business of washing, drying, mixing and calendering 
rubber for various small manufacturers is one that has a cer- 
tain degree of importance, and some factories make a specialty 
of it. The factory that does this must have a reputation for 
integrity that is beyond reproach, or else they do not continue 
long in this line of business. Since 1837 The Alfred Hale 
Rubber Co., of South Boston, Massachusetts, have done this 
sort of work for a large number of customers and the fact of 
their long continuance in this specialty speaks volumes for 
their success in suiting purchasers. 

=George Watkinson & Co. (Philadelphia), manufacturers of 
the “ Thistle’ brand of rubber footwear, and who cater directly 
to the retail trade, have started out their salesmen, to solicit 


orders for the fall trade. 


=George W. Perry & Co. (St. Louis), important jobbers of 
rubber footwear, have opened an office at Wichita, Kansas, in 
charge of F. A. Beach, who has been a traveling salesman for 
the firm for several years, making his home at Wichita. The 
firm are considering the subject of locating a branch house at 
Wichita, for supplying an important territory. 

=B. G. Tillinghast, jobber in mechanical rabber goods, No. 
242 Market street, Philadelphia, has been sending to his cug- 
tomers some neat and serviceable souvenirs, one of which is a 
pocket match safe, of celluloid and nickel; another a pen 
wiper; and so on. 

=A shipment of rubber toys from Hamburg to E. Hemp- 
stead, New York, seized for undervaluation gnd confiscated by 
the United States government, was offered recently at public 
sale. A valuation of $192 was placed on the 92 gross by the 
shippers, and the sale realized $1 per gross. 

=The Standard Paint Co., manufacturers of the “ Ruberoid” 
goods and various insulating compounds, have removed from 
No. 81 John street to No. 100 William street, New York. 

=The Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Co., of St. Louis, will 
act as general distributing agents in their territory for the Hood 
Rubber Co. this season. The manager of the rubber depart- 
ment of this house is Edgar Watson, who formerly represented 
the Monarch Rubber Co. (St. Louis) in Texas. 

= Mineral Rubber certainly is winning its way rapidly. The 
Editor of THR INDIA RUBBER WORLD, calling at the office of 
the American Hydro-Carbon Co., fn Chicago, was shown a 
telegraph order for three carloads of the material, another for 
ninety-two carloads, and a proposal relating to 175 carloads. 

=G. F. Covell will be associated, after this date, with the 
Voorhees Rub>»er Manufacturing Co. (Jersey City, N. J.). He 
is agood salesman and good “all around” business man, be- 
sides being a man of charming personal qualities. He has 
long been in the rubber trade, and has a wide acquaintance in 
this line, especially in the South. 

==The Business Men’s Club of Memphis, Tennessee, of which 
Mr. H. N. Towner, of the rubber house of Towner & Co., is 
secretary, has 245 regular members, besides associate and non- 
resident members. It has for its object the expansion and 
encouragement of the commercial and industrial interests of 
Memphis. Theclub occupies handsome rooms, which serve as 
headquarters for visiting business men. A recent issue of The 
Interstate Manufacturer, of St. Louis, contains views of the 
interiors of these rooms. 
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=The annual meeting of the stockholders of the New York 
Insulated Wire Co. was held at the office of the company in 
New York on February 18. 

=The annual meeting of the Federal Rubber Co. will be held 
at the office of the company, No. 302 Broadway, New York, on 
March 4, at 3 P. M., for the election of directors and for such 
other business as may come before the meeting. 

=The Canfield Rubber Co. (Bridgeport, Connecticut) have 
made application for space at the Pan American Exposition, 
at Buffalo, New York, next fall. 


THE FOSSIL FLOUR CO. 

THIS company will, after March 9, discontinue the offices 
now occupied at No. 229 Pearl street, New York, transferring 
the business headquarters to Bass River, Nova Scotia, where 
the mines are located. 

APSLEY RUBBER CO. 


IT is rather belated news, but hardly less interesting, that 
when the employés of this company learned that the company 
had decided not to sink its identity in a combination of rubber 
shoe manufacturers, a delegation, consisting of heads of depart- 
ments and their assistants, was sent to congratulate the presi- 
dent, the Hon. L. D. Apsley. On behalf of his fellow employés, 
Thomas Wythe, of the cutting department, expressed sympa- 
thy with the position Mr. Apsley had taken, and said that all 
the employés would put all ther energies into turning out such 
excellent work as would assure a demand for the goods, and 
that Mr. Apsley might safely and successfully conduct his busi- 
ness without outside interferences. President Apsley thanked 
the employés and said, among other things, that he was not in 
favor of the control of the business of the companies by monop- 
olies. 

THE TILLINGHAST TIRE PATENT. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: 
“Are you aware that an action was commenced in August, 
1900, in the supreme court in the state of New York by H. P. 
Booth ef a/s, partners in the Tillinghast Tire Association, 
against Theodore A. Dodge, trustee, and Cyrus P. Brown, of 
the Single Tube Automobile and Bicycle Tire Co., questioning 
the legality of the transfer of the Tillinghast patent, in which 
case a demurrer was argued January 28, 1901, and, the demurrer 
being sustained, was appealed to the General Term by the de- 
fendants. As I have seen no notice of this in the trade papers, 
I write, pointing it out as of general interest.” 


RUBBER SCRAP. 


DEALERS are reported to be offering 8 cents for domestic 
shoe scrap, in carload lots. Transactions have been reported 
at a fraction less. This represents the extent of the decline 
which has been steady since a period in December when about 
9% cents was commonly quoted. Holders of stocks, many of 
whom are carrying lots for which more than 8 cents was paid, 
naturally are trying to get more, The future of the market, 
however, would appear to be one of weakness, since to the 
stocks now held must be added the spring collections, which 
begin to be available usually toward the end of March. To 
these considerations must be added the effect of the relative 
inactivity of the rubber shoe factories, after two winters un- 
seasonable for their trade. The holdings of scrap are in strong 
hands, financially, which ma* be expected to prevent anything 
like a collapse in the market. 


THE NEW AUSTRALIAN RUBBER FACTORY. 


THE Dunlop Co. of Australia, Limited, of Meibourne, have 
instructed their Canadian director and purchasing agent, Mr. 
John J. Palmer, of Toronto, Ontario, to employ the best man 


he can find for superintendent of their new rubber works, and 
to purchase a complete rubber plant for the manufacture of 
tires, tubes, hose pipe, belting and general mechanical rubber 
goods. 

PERSONAL MENTION. 

A DINNER was given by Mr. Charles R. Flint, on the evening 
of February 7, at the Union League Club, in New York, in 
honor of Sefior Enrique C. Creel, one of the most prominent 
bankers in Mexico, who was visiting the United States partly 
on personal business and partly on a confidential financial mis- 
sion for the Mexican government. The dinner was attended 
by several leading financial men of New York and Chicago. 
Sefior Creel is reported to have made important connections 
here, accomplishing the purposes of his visit. 

=Mr. George H. Quincy, of Boston, selling agent for the 
Bourn Rubber Co., is taking his first vacation from business 
for three years, in a trip to Europe, during which he will visit 
a married daughter in Switzerland. 

=Colonel George T. Perkins, president of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., is reported to have made an offer to present to the 
city of Akron, Ohio, a building for a public library, to cost not 
less than $50,000, provided that the city will furnish a site. 

=Mr. J. H. Seiberling, president of the Indiana Rubber and 
Insulated Wire Co. (Jonesboro, Indiana), was seriously injured 
by being thrown from a carriage near Barberton, Ohio, and 
doubts are expressed as to his recovery. 

=Mr. Richard Croker, Jr., vice president of the International 
Automobile and Tire Co., who had been taking a law course at 
Cornell University, was obliged during the past month to leave 
the university, on account of ill health. 

=Mr. Frederick W. Morgan, president of Morgan & Wright, 
the Chicago rubber manufacturers, is reported in the news- 
papers to have taken additional life insurance lately, which in- 
creases the total amount of his policies now to upward of 
$500,000. 

=Mr. E. E. Buckleton, general manager of the Joseph Stokes 
Rubber Co. (Trenton, N. J.), has two brothers, both of whom 
are officers in the British army, and at present fighting the 
Boers in South Africa. 

=On February 1 Dr. Heinrich Traun, proprietor of the Har- 
burg Rubber Comb Co., was elected, by an almost unanimous 
vote, to the office of senator in the free city of Hamburg. 

=Mr. David Moseley, of the firm of D. Moseley’s Sons, 
Manchester, England, whose illness was reported in the foreign 
correspondence in the last INDIA RUBBER WORLD, is urder- 
stood now to be in a fair way to recovery. 





SITUATION WANTED. 


HARD RUBBER.—A Practical and Capable Superintendent, familiar with 
every detail in the manufacture of Blown and Pressed Hard Rubber, for 
Druggists’ Specialties principally, is open for engagement. Understands mak- 
ing Moulds, Negatives, and Tools, also to educate every operation. Speci- 
mens of intricate work shown, Address HARD RUBBER SUPERINTENDENT, 
care of THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 





POSITION OPEN. 


WANTED.—A wideawake live Manager for a Rubber Store in a city of 
65,000. Must have experience and Ar References, and state salary wanted. 
Address R. F., care of THe INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


WRITE for free Copy of Index to “Crude 
Rubber and Compounding Ingredients,” by 
Henry C. Pearson, to the office of Tue INnp1a 
RusBBeR WORLD. 
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THE CRUDE RUBBER COMBINE. 


OMMENTING on recent movements at New York looking 
to the control of the crude rubber situation, Za Gazette 
Coloniale (Brussels) said: “ The International Crude Rubber 
Co., having the control of a considerable capital will, no doubt, 
try to neutralize the effect of stocks weighing heavily on the 
market at present. Within two years production has largely in- 
creased, especially in Africa, and the 3000 or 4000 tons that have 
not been placed have lowered the prices, It will be sufficient to 
hold back about 3 or 4 million francs’ worth of Caoutchouc for 
raising prices again, and speculators, selling then on good 
terms, will assure a favorable return for this stock. Then, buy- 
ers not being on the market for awhile, prices will go down 
again, and one will be able to replenish provisions under good 
conditions to repeat the operation of selling for delivery.” 

The London /ndia- Rudder * Considerable ex- 
citement has been caused recently by the reports that a combi- 
the United States 
From inquiries we 


Journal says: 


nation has been in process of formation in 
market, - - - 
uncertain state of mind as to 


to control the crude rubber 
have made, we are left 
whether this combination will actually come into being, but 
the majority of firms with whom we have consulted allege that 
The report on the mar- 


in an 


the whole thing has fallen through. 
ket that this failure has come about is doubtless responsible 
for the fall in price of Para rubber by 2d per pound during the 
It may be as well to remind the 


last week [February 4]. - - - 
promoters of such combinations as are here referred to of pre- 
vious failures, and of the fact that the manufacturer is an 
important factor in the situation and can do much to upset the 


plans of would-be monopolists.”’ 

The Gummi-Zettung, the organ of the German rubber trade, 
says in a recent issue: “ The Crude Rubber Trust, about which, 
a few weeks ago, alarming news was cabled over from America, 
seems to have dissolved into a mere empty rumor, which was 
put into the world for the purpose of influencing the markets. 
At least up to the present nothing further can be learned 
about the enterprise, except that nobody knows or pretended 
to know anything about it. Consequently, the market has 
been only little affected in its general tendency. The Liver- 
pool firm of Thin & Sinclair writes about it as follows in their 
January report: ‘The market has been unsteady during this 
month, on account of enormous bragging on the other side of 
the Atlantic about a syndicate which should control the crude 
rubber trade, followed by rumors, that the project had been put 
on the shelf. It seems to us as though the whole ghost story 
had just been only a Yankee bluff, manufactured for the pur- 
pose of pushing the whole market. In any case it is remark- 
able that the same men, who are just now operating to press 
down prices, have until very lately stocked up big quantities of 
all kinds of rubber, and we must leave it to our friends to draw 
their own conclusions therefrom.’’ [The quotation from the 
Liverpoo! circular has been translated from the German, and 
may differ, as here printed, from the original form, — THE 


EDITOR 





THE GOVERNMENT AND RUBBER. 


T is understood that the department of agriculture, which, 
for a year or two past has been giving attention to ques- 
tions bearing upon India-rubber, but has been without funds 
for any extensive investigation, will be better equipped in this 
regard when the appropriations voted at the present session 
become available. Particular attention will be given to the 
native rubber resources of our new tropical dependencies, and 
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their suitability for the cultivation of rubber, and experiments 
will be made in the way of introducing the more important 
rubber species, from various countries, into the new. territory 
recently brought under the protection of. the United, States. 
Senators and representatives from every pact of the country 
have expressed an interest in the rubber situation, inclading 
Mr. Proctor, of Vermont, chairman of the, senate. committee 
on agriculture and forestry; Senators Penrose, of Pennsylva- 
nia, Tillman, of South Carolina, Foraker, of Ohio, and others. 
Major J. Orton Kerbey, who has been seeking to interest 
Americans in rubber exploitation since his service as consul at 
Para several years ago, has been in Washington of late, and 
doubtless has done a good deal to bring this subject to the 
attention of the government. Major Kerbey, by the way, pro- 
poses soon to make a tour of the rubber districts of Mexico 
and Central America, in view of the interest lately manifested 
in the United States in rubber planting there. It seems prob- 
able that the United States will not long remain behind any 
other country in promoting the rubber planting interest. 


NEW YORK CITY FIRE HOSE SUPPLIES. 





ARLY in the past month friction developed between the 
Finance department and the Fire department of New 
York city over a length of fire hose which had been obtained 
from the latter department by the former, for the purpose of a 
test before auditing a bill, the result being a spirited correspond- 
ence in which the whole system of purchasing fire department 
supplies was sharply attacked by the city comptroller, ‘his 
charges being as vigorously denied by the fire commissioner. 
The item of hose purchases received particular attention, the 
allegation being made that hose could not be sold to the city 
without the payment of a fat commission to some “ agent.” 
Just as the matter was becoming really interesting, however, 
and the names of rubber manufacturers were being mentioned, 
and the details of contracts given, the dispute suddenly stopped. 
As the Sua had it, “the attack on the system of purchase of 
supplies for the fire department ceased before it had well be- 
gun,” the implication being that peace was made for political 
reason. 

One suggestion which developed in the course of the cor- 
respondence was of some interest. It was by Fire Commis- 
sioner Scammel, to the effect that his time was much occupied 
and his attention diverted from the more important affairs of 
his office by the details of awarding contracts for supplies, of 
hearing complaints from dissatisfied bidders, and explaining 
every little transaction to the Finance department. He sug- 
gested, therefore, that there should be a separate department 
of Supplies, which would have the buying of everything needed 
for all the other municipal departments, and thus relieve ‘the 
heads of such departments from much annoying detail. 

In its report of a destructive fire in the upper east side of 
New York city on the evening of January 31,the New York 
Times said: “ The great amount of hose that was damaged 
during the fire was a noticeable feature of the night’s events. 
One fireman remarked that the quality of the hose was not 
what it should have been. More than rcoo yards of it were 
damaged in one way or another, and as fast as a piece became 
useless beyond repair it was thrown into a pile of ruined rub- 
ber. These piles were all along the streets in the vicinity, and 
as fast as they assumed large proportions they were carted 
away. The fact that some said that the hose was of bad qual- 
ity caused an unusual amount of talk, owing to the recent arti- 
cles that have appeared relative to the way the fire department 
purchases its material.” 
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REVIEW OF THE CRUDE RUBBER MARKET. 


the month being 1 to 2 cents per pound. It is asserted 
that arrivals at New York of these grades are taken up 
for the most part by manufacturers, though this does 
not necessarily imply a larger total consumption of rubber than 
for some time past. It may be taken rather as indicating the 
preference of manufacturers for Para grades, at reduced prices, 
rather than Africans. Thus is explained, to some extent at 
least, the growing stocks of Africans. As will be seen from the 
quotations printed below, there have been declines in several 
African grades, to a greater extent than is true of the Para 
sorts. 
Quotations in New York on February 27 were: 
AFRICAN. 


P' te grades again show a decline, the net reduction for 


PARA. 


Islands, fine, new 
Islands, fine, old 
Upriver, fine, new.... 
Upriver, fine, old 
Islands, coarse, new... 
Islands, coarse, old... 
Upriver, coarse, new.. 
Upriver, coarse, old... 
Caucho(Peruvian)sheet 51 
Caucho (Peruvian)strip 
none imported now. 
Caucho (Peruvian) ball 58 
CENTRALS. 
Esmeralda, sausage... 
Guayaquil, strip 
Nicaragua, scrap... . 
Mangabeira, sheet... . 
EAST INDIAN. 


Flake and lumps...... 
Accra flake 


Accra strips 

Lagos buttons 

Lagos strips 

Liberian flake 

Madagascar, pinky.... 

Madagascar, black .... 
GUTTA-PERCHA. 

PING MINER. oc cccccccccce “6 


Late Para cables quote: 

Per Kilo 
- 6$000 Upriver, fine 
Upriver, coarse 
Exchange 11,4 4. 


Statistics of Para Rubber (Metric Tons.) 


NEW YORK, 


Fine and 
Medium. 


Islands, fine. 
Islands, coarse 


Total 

1900, 
410 
1707 


Total 
1901. 


658 
1094 


Coarse. 


Stocks, January 1 
Arrivals, January 


Aggregating 
Deliveries, January 


1752 
1100 


Stocks, January 31.... 652 


660 
2445 

3105 
2390 


Stocks, January 1... 
Arrivals, January.... 


Aggregating 
Deliveries, January... 


Stocks, Jan. 31.. 715 


World’s supply, Jan. 31 (excluding Caucho).. 
Para receipts, July 1 to January 31 

Afloat from Para to United States, Jan. 31... 
Afloat from Para to Europe, January 31 


4219 
11,085 

474 

1189 

In regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers (broker 
in India-rubber, No. 58 William street, New York) advises us 
as follows: 

“During February the money market has been, on the 


whole, fairly easy, rates during the first half of the month hav- 
ing dropped to 4@4% per cent. for the best rubber paper, but 
towards the end they have stiffened a little, being now 4%@5 
per cent. for the best paper, and 5% @6 per cent, for that not 
so well known.” 


NEW YORK RUBBER PRICES FOR JANUARY (NEW RUBBER.) 
1899. 
@1.04 
86 @ 93 
@I1.o1 
@ 72 
534@55 @ 15 


United States Imports of Crude Rubber. 


THE official figures below differ from those of private statis- 
ticians in the trade on account of including Pontianak and 
some other cheap gums: 


Upriver, fine 

Upriver, coarse 

Islands, fine 

Islands, coarse ....... «> 
Cameta, coarse........... 


1899. 
10,438,594 
2,110,930 
7,480,466 
1,458,255 
407,237 
5,028 
29,428,103 
2,156,190 
857,536 


1900. 
7,640,073 
1,428,339 
6,124,247 
1,363,131 

362,960 
35,125 
30,571,680 


1898. 
United Kingdom....... pounds 10,833,655 
Germany 1,716,521 
Other Europe 5,504,449 
Central America 1,205,490 
Mexico 


Other South America....... ‘ 
East Indies 


49,425 





pounds 44,236,070 54,408,495 49,337,183 
$25,937,108 $34,219,019 $28,576,789 
58.6 cents. 62.9 cents. 57.9 cents. 


Balata. 

THE annual review of the Liverpool rubber market for 1900 
by Kramrisch & Co. states that there was a great increase in 
the arrivals of Balata, in the face of which prices rose to 2/7 
for sheet and 2/1% for block. The increasing stocks had the 
effect ultimately, however, of depressing prices, the year clos- 
ing at 2/5 for sheet and 1/8% for block. The use of Balata in- 
creases steadily, but the supply was nearly double that of 1899. 


London. 


JACKSON & TILL, under date of February 1, report stocks: 


Lonpon Assam and Rangoon 


Other sorts 


LIVERPOOL ; P 


Total, United Kingdom 
Total, January 1 

Total, December 1 
Total, November 1 
Total, October 1 

Total, September 1 
Total, August 1 


PRICES PAID DURING JANUARY. 


1901. 1900. 

Para fine, hard 3/7 @3/10} +=4/63@4/9t 
Do soft 4/5$@4/9 
2 2 2/84@2/9 

3/74@3/7 

4/74@4/ 


1899. 
} 4/- @4/4 


2/10}@2/114 
3/64 @3/8} 
4/t @4/3% 
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Liverpool. 

WILLIAM Wricut & Co., report [February 1]: “ Fine Para. 
—Prices have been gradually dropping thoughout the month, 
and at the close are fully 3¢. per pound lower. The position 
of the market is most extraordinary, with a deficiency of About 
800 tons receipts, with active buying in Para by the Americans 
at rates fully 3¢. per pound above those ruling here. Prices 
have in this market been gradually * hammered’ down to their 
present level ; how long this will continue remains to be seen, 
but, taking into account the fact that prices are Is. per pound 
lower than this time last year, manufacturers would do well, 
the wink, not to entirely neglect present rates.” 


J. J. Fischer & Co., Limited, report Liverpool stocks: 


Sept. 30. Oct. 31. Nov Jan. 31 
See 639 t tons 673 tons 675 tons 810 tons 
Medium ....... 66 * 6 89 * 93 
Negroheads. . 192 “ 18g ‘* Igo “* = ™ 
AREER 66 cs0cesee —_— « 789 802 ‘ —— 
0 ee sss CU 102 °° os °* 138 ‘* 
Mangabeira........... 445 pkgs 458 pkgs 408 pkgs 450 pkgs 
Pernambuco....... oak 4: °° ey —_ > 94 
CeMvesest csevecsess S008 1085 1106 ‘* 1672 “ 
Manigoba......... 524 gol ss ‘ — = 
ee 241 243 ag 404 
Mollendo. ...... 356 ** 233 (** go *“ — * 
Antwerp. 
To THE Epiror OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: At the in- 


scription sale on January 22, the result, as to quantities, was: 


373 tons offe red. 317 sold. 


Congo sorts. 
Spe Gc cae. sceduceaee ~s a 9 


" 326 


Total .. 383 

The result as to prices may be considered satisfactory, in 
view of the large amounts sold, the average obtained being 
Better sorts, 


only about 1 per cent. lower than in December. 
as Lopori and Ikelemba, fully maintained their prices, in some 
Mongalla, Equateur, 
2 to 3 per cent. 


cases commanding a slight premium. 
and Upper Congo sorts showed a decline of 


The offerings for the next sale will embrace 234 tons. 
C. SCHMID & CO. 


Antwerp, January 23, Igor. 

To THE EpiroR OF THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD: In the 
public sale by tender, held February 14, there were 234 tons of 
rubber exposed and 156 tons sold. The quantity of 88 tons 
left unsold is larger than usual, showing that some large 
buyers held off. Fine Kassai I (estimated at 8.90 francs) was 
sold at 9.02%. Ikelemba brought the estimation of 8.40 francs. 
Aruwimis of current quality (estimation of 6.25 francs) brought 
6.324. On the other hand, inferior Kassais, Mongallas, and 
other Upper Congo ordinary sorts were lo to 20 centimes, or 
1 to 3 per cent., cheaper than in the January sales. On the 
average, therefore, prices are about 1 per cent. lower than at 
the preceding sale. 

The next sale will take place about March 12. The actual 
stocks here are about 600 tons. C. SCHMID & CO, 
Antwerp, February 15, 1901 


ANTWERP RUBBER STATISTICS FOR JANUARY. 

















DsTAILs Igor 1900, 1 1898 18 
Stocks, Jan. 1. Kilos} 614,039) 291,991; 263,340 94,463) 139,628 
Arrivals, January...| 543,626) 475,880/ 285,833 87,337| 125,311 

Congo sorts....| 443,073) 430,996) 255,412) 80,346) 124,952 
Other sorts....) 100,553 44,884 30,421 6,991 359 
Aggregating... ./1,157,665| 767,871} 549,873) 181,800) 264,939 
Sales in January... $09, 034| 225,773) 250,662 90,096} 144,486 
seniall Galiaasiamst do ai Stine 
—— i | 
Stocks, January 31.. "648, 631, 542,098; 298,511 91,704) 120,453 
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ARRIVALS AT ANTWERP. 
JAN. 19.—By the Anversville, from the Congo: 


Evrard Havenith (Société Andrea)...... ...... kilos 1,467 
Bunge & Co. (Société Anversoise).... .......-.... 51,448 
Bunge & Co. (Domaine privé Etat du Congo)....... 64,601 
Soc. Coloniale Anversoise (Haut Congo)........... 13,912 
M. S. Cols (Végétaux du Kassal).. ........26 sees 7,336 
M. S. Cols (Société Ikelemba)............ .ceeecees 8,841 
Ch. Dethier (Société Belgika)...... (enedd saeeveune 2,468 
Ch. Dethier (Haute Sangha)..... .....cccccccsees 5,576 
Comptoir des Produits Coloniaux ep 
I ide eid ae eae ee ee ee . 1,19! 
Se A ee OM, ne: acacdss. Gkveennence 16, 
L. & W. Van de Velde octane Velde) 930 174,745 
Fes. 4.—By the Standeyville, from the Congo 
Bunge & Co. (Société Anversoise)..... ....... kilos 18,000 
Bunge & Co. (Domaine privé Etat du Congo).. 79,500 
Bunge & Co. (Plantations Lacourt)...... .......... 5,000 
Bunge & Co. (Société Isang!) ... ..ccccccccccccccces 12,000 
Bunge & Co. (Soc. Equatoriale pesesieuintee erabatiae ame 3,500 
Sockets A BT R—Bapetl..cc. cccvccscccce socce 14,870 
Comptoir Commercial Congolais............ coose 389,008 
Ses CMD CE GUIIEE, « coccccnes 9sesencceed 3,000 
L. & W. Van de Velde (Comptoirs Velde).......... 13,000 
Société Coloniale Anversoise—Lomami. ........... 8,000 
Société Coloniale Anversoise—Haut Congo......... 17,000 
Crédit Commercial Congolais (Lulongo)............ 1,123 
M.S. Cols (Vé gétaux Pe avcsvecccenes ce S008 
Ch. Methier (Société Belgika). ........ 2 -cccccces 7.350 
Société Agricole and Commerciale de |’ Alima siaeadiine I,100 233,443 


Para and Manaos. 

Tue table which follows, supplied by the courtesy of Reimers 
& Co. (New York), gives the amount (in pounds) of exports by 
the various firms during 1900: 




















. | o Uni 
Exrorters. by Sy | ‘Europe manne. 
Cmok, Priisse & Co*.... .. ... 6,269,378) 10,381,272] 16,650,650 
Adelbert H. Alden ......... , 8,224,794, 2,958,798] 11,183,592 
Frank da Costa & Co............ | 4,119,311| 2,806,244] 6,925,555 
The Sears Para Rubber Co ..... 4. 801,438) sas £62 4,801,438 
WeOe OF Gh oc ccskaeseceeccecqes 1,920,764] 1,611,726) 3,532,490 
Rudolf Zietz........... 604,867} 2,610,319) 3,215,186 
Lg eee 38,938] 2,116,129) 2,155,067 
Denis Crouan & Co..... ....0.- 299,230| 1,147,937} 1,447,167 
Comptoir Coloniale Frangais..... 78,850} 1,293,990} 1,373,840 
J. H. Andresen (successors)... .... ae wane 984,574 984,574 
Singlehurst, Brocklehurst & Co... 337,388 486,941 824,329 
B. A. Antunes & Co ... ...... 83,246 363,364 446,610 
a 28,109 387,159 415,268 
ey Ok Dns woeeetenccadnes 66 ween 341,321 341,321 
in. ci Ms écacece« eebnened 299,795 34,897 334,692 
TL rer reer re 62,399 264,175 326,574 
Luiz Schill & Sobinhos.........2]  ccccces 312,747 312,747 
Pires Teixeira & Co........ ‘een eer 56,808 
UGE DUG... ccsvcesecsl sesences 2,024,074| 2,024,074 
Sundry small shippers. ........ 188,154] 1,430,968] 1,619,122 
Total.. pcbeebseepenteaddeeunees 27,413,469] 31,556,635] 58,970,104 








(*Rigpeesenting Reimers & Co., New York and Boston, and Heilbut, Symons & 


. London and Liverpool. } 


REC APITULAT ION OF EXPORTS. 

















Ween To United | To Total Stock 

States. } Europe. Exported. Dec, 31. 
eee 27,413,469 | 31,556,635 | 58,970,104 | 2,052,481 
ee 30,596,123 25,466,854 | 56,062,977 1,986,343 
Seis cescnad 21,671,801 | 26,628,790 | 48,300,591 2,945,346 
1897. 25,612,369 | 24,057,665 | 49,670,034 | 2,078,372 
1896. 19,941,596 | 27,081,888 | 47,623,484 | 2,341,284 
ere 24,804,854 | 20,983,759 | 45,788.613 | 1,514,920 
Cs ieee 23,062,386 | 19,869.306 | 42,931,692 | 1,865,091 





The percentage of the total exports from Para which has 
gone direct to the United States has varied, during eight years 
past, as follows: 


eee 53.72 per cent. SOND, viccxsces 55.13 per cent. 
eae 54.17 per cent. 1899 + 54.57 per cent. 
a eer 41.87 per cent. BQUO. cccccecee 46.49 per cent. 


51.56 per cent. Average ...... 51.07 per cent, 
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THE United States consul at Para reports that a bill passed 
by the legislature of the state of Amazonas, taking effect Jan- 
uary 8, 1901, prohibits the packing, weighing, casing, and label- 
ing of rubber produced in that state for shipment to other 
points, either Brazilian or foreign, at any port except Manaos. 
the capital. This, the consul says, will seriously injure the 
business of Para, at which port much rubber has been received 
in the past from Amazonas, to be packed for shipment to the 
United States and Europe. 

KANTHACK & Co. (Para) report, under date of February 2: 
“This has been a gloomy fortnight, with a combination of un- 
favorable circumstances, such as discouraging news from the 
consuming markets, rising tendency of exchange, and enforce- 
ment at Mandos of the obnoxious and pernicious decree for 
the landing and packing of all Upriver rubber intended for 
Para. Arbitrary and ruinous as this measure is [for the trade 
at Para], the federal government unfortunately has proved so 
powerless to prevent interstate commercial restrictions and 
tariffs, although unconstitutional, that hardly any remedy of 
this imposition can be expected from that quarter. The 
trouble is that, by this sharp practice of the Manaos govern- 
ment, nearly all Upriver rubber will henceforth be thrown on 
the Manaos market, where the present arrivals are already prov- 
ing too large to be readily disposed of. The actual outlook 
for the near future of this market is, therefore, very unpromis- 
ing, and, coupled with the paucity of expected supplies from 
the restricted Para rubber districts, must be regarded as a 
serious influence to prolong and intensify the present crisis.” 

The bearing of the new regulations upon the trade of Para 
may be inferred from the following statement of the rubber ex- 
ports from the state of Amazonas—of which Manaos is the 
capital—showing what portion has been shipped hitherto via 


Para and what has been shipped direct: 
1898. 
..kilograms 4,917,000 
5,696,197 


1899. 
5,634,200 
5,611,508 


Via Para .. 
Direct... 





Total. 


It seems quite possible that Manaos may yet become the 
chief center of the South American rubber trade. 


eheedeodeesesseverewseaduan 10,613,197 11,245,728 


PARA RUBBER’ VIA EUROPE. 
POUNDS. 
JAN. }4.—By the Oceanic= Liverpool: 
Reimer} & Co. (Caucho) 
Edmun@ Reeks & Co. (Caucho) 
Ed. Reeks & Co. (Fine and Medium) 
JAN, 28.—By th4 Ztruria=Liverpool: 
Reimers & Co. (CQarse) J 
Reimers & Co. (Cagcho)..... Sasarense 2,500 
Fes, 8.—By the Germanic=Liverpool: 


Reimers & Co. (Caucho) 
Reimers & Co. (Coarse) 


OTHER IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
CENTRALS. 


Guiterman, Rosenfeld 
JAN. 31.— 


Eggers & Heinlein... 
A. T. Morse & Co.. 
Harburger & Stack. 


JAN, 31.— 
Crude Rubber Co ... 
Dumarest & Co 


W. R. Grace & Co. 
G. “Amsinck & Co 


00 
5,500 


9,600 


Roldan & Van Sickel 


POUNDS. | Jimenez & Salas.” 


an 25.—By the Adria=Belize : Hirzel, Feltman & Go. 


A. 8. Lascellas & Co.. 


1,500 
Eggers& Heinlein............. «...-- 500 
reer k&c : Lawrence Johnson & Co 


Guit an. Rosenfeld & Co 
ue . FEB. 4.—By the 


T. N. Morgan ‘ 
W. R. Grace & Co E. Steiger &Co .... 
George L. Squer 


JAN. 28.—By the Ganssendins H. Marquardt & Go 
H. Marquardt & Co . 
Flint, Eddy & Co 
Fred Probst & Co. 

JAN, 29.—By the Comus=New Orleans: 
J. Friedlander.... .... 

JAN. 30,—By the Alenc =Greytown: 
Andreas & Co 


Mexico: 


Lawrence Johnson 
Elmenhorst & Co 





CENTRALS— Continued. | 


Co esecces as 
—By El Paso=New Orleans: 


By the Finance=Colon: 


Lawrence Johnson &Co............ 


FEB. 1.—By the Tropic= Pernambuco: 


THE Brasilian Review (Rio) of January 15 says: “ A cable 
to the Jornal do Commercio states that the aviadores of Ma- 
naos, in consequence of the bad quality of the ball Caucho 
offering, have determined to reduce the price of common 
spongy ball Caucho 15 per cent. below that for good clean ball 
Caucho made in strips (tiras).” 


IMPORTS FROM PARA AT NEW YORK. 
[The Figures Indicate Weights in Pounds.] 


February 4.—By the steamer /Ayminense, from Manaos and Para: 
IMPORTERS. Fine. dium. Coarse. Caucho. Total, 
New York Commercial Co 99,600 32\300 59,800 
Albert T. Morse & Co.. 
Reimers & Co 
Crude Rubber Co 
Otto G. Mayer & Co.... 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co.. 
Edmund Reeks & Co.... 
L. Hagenaers & Co 
William Wright & Co... 





New York Commercial Co. 204,000 35, 
Reimers & Co 

Albert T. Morse & Co.... 

Crude Rubber Co 

Otto G. Mayer & Co... 

Boston Rubber Shoe Co. 

G. Amsinck & Co........ 

Lawrence Johnson & Co.. 

William Wright & Co.... 

L. Hagenaers & Co..... 


401,300 
353,000 
247,600 
75,800 
61,700 
6,800 
6,800 
6,100 
3,300 





Total. 


February 23.—By the steamer Para 


Crude Rubber Co........ 
Boston Rubber Shoe Co. . 
A. T. Morse & Co. 
Reimers & Co. 

Otto G. Mayer & Co. ... 
Czarnikow, McDougal & Co. 
New York Commercial Co. 





Total.. 67,200 


[Nors.—The Cametense, from Mandos and Par 
is due at New York March 2.] 


, with 750 tons of rubber aboard, 


CENTRALS—Oontinued. 


FEB. 5.—By the City 
8,300 | Hirzel, Feltman & Co........ «..-.. 

| Flint, Eddy &Co........7. . .. ... 

| Roldan & Van Sickel ,7.... ... 

| aes Brandon & Brog........ 

. Amsinck & Co.. 

5,200 ) tL Rubber Co 

D. N. Carrington & 

| R. G. Barthold 


| FEB. 5.—By the 

L. N. Chemedlin & Go... .. ......... 
| Eggers & Heinlein. .J..............-.. 
5, A AD calincé eonsccsny seo 


FEB. 6.—By the At 
| Jimenez & Escobar 
| For Bremen 
| A. N. Rotholz.... 
| Kunhardté& GO. c.0 
31,700 | Fes. 8.—By El Do 
| Manhattan Rubber 
A. T. Morse & Co... 
A. N. Rotholz ... bee sontnesnwacs 
FEB 9.—By the Se 
| H. Marquardt & Co. 
F. Probst & Co. ... 
Bock, Andrews & Co 


W ashington=Colon: 
l4y 500 


10,000 


13,000 | Reimers & Co. 

| Livesey & Co... 7 

| FEs. 9.—By the Hoga 
9,100 | J. H. Rossbach & Bros .. 





G. Amsineck & © 

Lawrence Jonnso 

Hirzel. Feltman & Yo 

A. Bantos & Co. 

A. P. Strout... 

Roldan & Van Sicke 

Isaac Brandon & Bros 

W.R Grace & Co 

Dumarest & Co 

Kunhardt & Co 

0. Wessels & Co : 

14.—By the Pennayvania Ratlroad= 
: 4,500 

2,000 

1,000 


Fen 
L. N. Chemedlin & Co 
W. Loaiza & Co 
G. Amsinek & Co, 

Fen. 13.—By the 
A. P. Strout 
G. Amsinek & Co 
Andreas & Co 
Issac Brandon & Bros 
Jimenez & Escobar.... 
F. Nieto & Co 
Sussdorf, Zaldo & Co 


Alleghdny=Greytown: 
8,000 
2,700 
2,500 
1,500 
1.000 

700 

300 


w Orleans: 

, O00 
4,000 
4,500 
2,500 


Fern, 18.—By the Comuse=} 
G. Amsinek & Co. 1 
Mantel! Brothers sibeces 
W. KR. Grace &Co 
S. Samper & Co. 

Fri By the Altai 
D. A. De Lima & Co 
Kunhardt & Co 
For Bremen 


18 Savagnilla 


Fen. 19.—By the Allianca 
Roldan & Van dickel 
Hirzel, Feltman & Co 
G. Amsinck & Co, 
Flint, Eddy & Co 
D. N. Carrington & Co 
Fen. 19.—By El Paso= New 
T. Morse’& Co 
Fin. 21 —By the Itaka=Me 
E. Steiger & Co sone 
H. Marquardt & Co 
F. Probst & Co 
F. Halberstedt & Co.. e 
Fes. 20.—By the Oceante=I§verpoo!l : 
Joseph Cantor. 
Fen, 21.—By the Zeta=Beliz 
Harburger & Stack 
H. W. Peabody & Co. 
K. Mandell & Vo .... 
Egyers & Heinlein. 
Fes, 23.—By the sesenette =f 
Otto G. Mayer & Co. 


~~ 


A 


2.000 
1,500 
500 
500 


AFRICANS. 
Pc 
JAN. 24.—By the Oceanic=Live 


George A. Alden & Co 
Crude Rubber Co 


JAN. 28.—By the Ktruria=Liverpo@ : 


Crude Rubber Co 
Reimers & Co. 


18,000 


11,000 
8,500 


EXPORTERS. 


60,7731 
173,560} 
43,672 
73,702 
17,934) 


—_ | 
| 


850) 


Cmok, Priisse & Co. 

Adelbert H. Alden 

Frank da Costa & Co 

The Sears Parad Rubber Co.... 
Rudolf Zietz. . 

Denis Crouan & Co. 

Comptoir Coloniale F rangaise. 
H,. A. Astlett 

Singlehurst, Brocklehurst & Co o. _ 
Pires Teixeira & Co 1,914 
Sundry small shippers “= 
Direct from Iquitos.......... 


Direct from Mandos 204,891 
Total for January 577,296 


Me 


THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


AFRICA NS—Continued. 


George A. Alden & Co 500 
RPUENE Gl Othccccsccencsoscesccce ss - 8,500 

JAN. 28.—By the Graf Waldersee=Hamburg: 
Livesey & Co. -" 

JAN. 31,—By the Sudentondineneth 

Livesey & Co. 

Reimers & Co 

Y Fen. 1.—By the British 5 Minpeteten 
William Wright & Co 

Fen. 4.—By the Lue 
Reimers & Co be ees 
George A. Alden & © 0. yoeeeasdeese 
Crude Rubber Co 
J.G,. &3. F. Simpson 
Livesey & Co. 

Fes. 7.—By the Weaefe 
A. T. Morse & Co 
Otto G. Mayer & Co.... 

Frn. 8.—By the Germa 
George A. Alden & Co. 
Crude Rubber Co 
Reimers & Co, 

Livesey & Co. 

Fern. 8.—By the Kensir 
George A. Alden & Co 
Crude Rubber Co,........./.- 

A. T. Morse & Co. 
Reimers & Co, 

Fern. 11.—By the Umbri 
George A. Alden & Co.... A wseeee.... 
Crude Rubber Co.. 
| Livesey & Co..... 

J.8 &G.F Simpson. 
Fen, 14.—By the Majestide Liverpool: 
A. D. Straus & Co 
| George A. Alden & Co 
Crude Rubber Co. 


v1 oh | 


x1ico 


rnland=Antwerp: 
9,500 


c= Liverpool : 


16,700 


on= Antwerp: 
145.000 


23,000 
144,000 





2.) 500 


10,000 
3,000 


2,600 
“ Southampton: 


Fen. 15.—By the Noordian 
Reimers & Co, ‘ ‘ 
Fes. 19 Bet the Servia=L 
Livesey & Co.. 
Fen. 19.—By the Friesland 


Reimers & Co... 
George A. Alden & Co 
Crude Rubber Co.. ° 
Fen. 20.—By the Oceanic = Literpoo!l: 
Otto G. Mayer & Co, 
Livesey & Co. ° 
George A. Alden & C 0. ; 
Crude Rubber Co. 
Reimers & Co.... .... 


EAST 


5,500 


5.500 


4,500 


5,500 
—— 


INDIAN, 


POUNDS, 


| JAN. 28,—By the Etruria=Liverpool: 


George A. Alden & Cx 
Crude Rubber Co. 


JAN. 28.—By the 
Livesey & Co... 7 
| Fes. 4.—By the // veueiieiasine 
| George A. Alden & Co 


hd 


1,500 
1,000 


jf Walderseee=Hamburg: 


IUNDS. 


43,000 


IN KILOGRAMS 
UNITED STATES. 


MEDIUM, COARSEe | CAUCHO. 


29,500 


23,600 


" 14,000 23,500 


95,000 
35,000 419,000 


$2,000 


2,500 


11,000 


MEDIUM, 


[Marcu 1, 1901. 





ITAN— Continued. 
Fes. 8.—By the ria= a 
Robinson & Taliman..j .... 12,500 
Fes. 11.—By the Pen pivanta=Hamburs: 


13,500 


GUTTA-PERCHA AND BALATA,. 
POUNDS. 
JAN, 28.—By the Graf Waldersee=Hamburg: 


R. Soltau & Co........... .... 
JAN. 30,—By the Tauric=Liverpool : 
Robert Crooks & C 
Fes. 6.—By the 
Robert Crooks & C 


5,000 


9,000 
8,500 


7,500 


JAN. 28.—By the Mcraval= Trinidad: 


George A. Alden & Co 
For Europe eee 1,500 


| Fes. 15.—By the yrdland— Antwerp: 
Earle Brothers,......\. ° 
| FeB 15.—By the Pr WeleneTemmestbes 


3,500 





George A. Alden & Co.. cece 
FEB. 23.—By the Ma 


seen ee 


ette= London: 


14.500 | Earle Brothers... ....... 


BOSTON ARRIVALS. 
JAN. 3.—By the Cambfian=London: POUNDS. 


George A. Alden & Vo.-§African .. 
Crude Rubber Uo.—Af 


JAN. 14.—By the Sach@m= Liverpool: 
Crude Rubber Co. —Afriqan..... .... 

JAN. 17.—By the Winifredian=Liverpool : 
Livesey & Co.—African 


[Value, §19,349.] 
GUTTA-PERCHA. 
JAN. 3.—By the Cambrgan= London: 
George A. Alden & Co... 
JAN. 30.—By the Heathjnore= London: 
George A. Alden & Co. 


(Value, $2955-] 








JANUARY EXPORTS OF INDIA-RUBBER FROM PARA. 


1000 KILOGRAMS= 2204.6 POUNDS, 








EUROPE. 





COARSE. CAUCHO,. TOTAL. 








64, oat 
108,750) 
7,584) 
54.553] 
17,673) 
8,640} 
— | 
6,208 
1,766 


141,100 
13,860) 
54,702 


137,739 
324,410)| 
141,402 
138,728)| 
39,428 || 
8,640 
7,228 
3,680 


12,920 
36,990 
5,616 
9,483 
3,821 30,040 
36,776 
33,576 


3,583 
9,870) 
_— | _— 58,032 
71,059] 43,142) 369,525 274,794 


50,433 


| 
17,676) 


344,645 
344,370 
254,572 
138,728 
121,512 
68,517 
43,901 
7,228 
6,281 
3,680 
28,810 
137,293 
816,440 


206,906 
19,960 
113, ~ 


24,500 
4,480 
42,848) 
47,625 
15,726 
4,194 


1,573) 


18,770 


23,630! 
1,620) 
8,400) 
4,419) 
75375) 
6,026 


7,220 


82,084) 
59,877| 
43,901 


6,281| 


28,810) 
137,293| 
446,915) 


—s | 
363) 
170 

4,471 

59,772 


39,072 
54,629 








420,279] §3,772| 1,170,780 656,333) 


119,433 








116,246) 252,554] 120,064 1,145,197] 2,315.97 
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« ~ Cable Address, Codes: A.1. 1888 Edition. 
“ Guttaperch, Toronto.” A.B.C. 4th Edition. 


Directory. Liebers. Private. 





CANADA. | 


z Factories ; ~" 
siaes West Lodge Ave.\ 7 t 
4-148 O'Hara Ave. 5 ro 





Sole Manufacturers 
in Canada of 


E make a SPECIALTY OF MANU- 
FACTURING FOR THE CANADIAN 
MARKET, Rubber Goods FOR THE 
HOLDERS OF CANADIAN PATENTS, 
and solicit correspondence 








Kelly Springfield Solid Carriage Tires 

“ Maltese Cross ”’ Carbolized Rubber 
Fire and Suction Hose. 

“Eureka,” “ Paragon” and other 
High Grades of Cotton Fire Hose. 

* Goodrich” and “ Hartford” 
Single Tube Bicycle Tires. 


with Rubber Manufactur- 
ers who desire to have their 


specialties made in Canada. 





H. D. Warren, Pres. & Treas. 
C. N. Canpesz, Sacy. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
RUBBER INSULATING COMPOUNDS 
BELTING - MATTING - CLOTHING 
PACKING - VALVES - TUBING - ( 
HOSE - CARRIAGE CLOTHS - 


“Maltese Cross” & “Lion” 
Rubber Boots & Shoes. 


THE GUTTA PERCHA & 


49-61-63 WEST FRONT S 


RpeER MEG. CO. OF TORONTO, LTD. 


ZET, TORONT®, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


GRANBY KUBBER CO. 


@ HIGHEST GRADE_» 


RUBBER BOOTS, SHOES, AND CLOTHING. 
5. H.G, MINER, Presiten, Factories: GRANBY, QUEBEC. 


J. Hh. McKECHNIE, Gen i-ligr. Men 


- « = fanufacturers of 


Rubber Boots and Shoes, Belting, 
Packing, Hose, Carriage Cloth, 
Wringer Rolis, Etc. 


Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 


Vaives ' Dixon’s Silica- Graphite Paint 


Roofs and iron work properly painted have not required re- 
| painting in ten to twenty years. Time only can prove the value of 
a paint, and Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint is the ONLY graphite 
paint with a satisfactory time record. 

For convincing evidence, address 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mention The India Rubber World’ when you write 





lion The India Rubber World when vou wrlte. 





THE CANADIAN RUBBER COMPANY 


OF MONTREAL. 


CAPITAL - - 
OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


“3 ST. » PAUL STREET. MONTREAL, CANADA. 


Jenkins Bros.’ 


are fhanufactured of the best steam metal, and are 
fully guaranteed. Why experiment with cheap 





$1,500,000. 


valves? If you want the BEST ask your dealer for | 
} 


valves manufactured by Jenkins Brothers, Remem- 
ber all genuine are stamped with Trade Mark like cut. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 
Mention The India Rubber World when you write. 





THE INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


[Ma ARCH I, I90I. 


PYRAMID. BRAND 


BLUESTONE : 
HIGH PRESSURE PACKING | 


FOR STEAM & AY 

HOT OR COLD 
WATERS fol 

AND AIR SS [ih 


PACKS EQUALLY | ) 
eT a — 


PRICE PERLB. 80CTS 


THERE IS NO © 
gece mip . 


<= 

a - ss 
| —— 
= 


THE GUTTA PERCHA: RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. § 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


There's always a GAUSE! 


1896--2500 pairs per day capacity. 
1900--25000 pairs per day capacity. ! 


| 
| 


What do such figures mean ? 


HOOD rubbers MUST he good. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
126-128 DUANE ST. 96-98LAKEST. 30-32 FREMONT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
22| CHESTNUT ST. 


BOSTON 
71 PEARL ST. 





DRUCCISTS’ 
RUBL.) ~NVO" 


Fountain anw 

Water Bottles, Atomizers, 
. Air Cushions, Urinals, Nipples, 

Nursing Bottles, etc., etc. 


o_ . 





MOULD WORK A SPECIALTY. 
Our Coods are Warranted. 





TYER RUBBER COMPANY, 


Andover, Mass. 


Mention ‘ne India Rubber World when you write 








